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By Whitmore and Wanous 


Recognizing that the goal is job-competence on an office- 
production basis, the student starts from the first day 
trying to boost his transcription speed so that it will be 
somewhat comparable to his straight-typing speed. The 
student progresses through the various steps of tran- 
scribing from accurate plate notes, transcribing from his 
own notes taken from print as part of his home work, tran- 
scribing familiar material taken from dictation, tran- 
scribing unfamiliar material after the notes are “‘cold,”’ 
and transcribing unfamiliar material from notes that 
require editing and revision. All these processes include 
training in the correct use of words, punctuation, capital 
letters, spelling, hyphenating words, expressing numbers, 
using titles, using salutations, and using complimentary 
closes in letters. 
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Applied Business Law 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW will motivate your classes 
in law. It has a popular appeal that is developed 
through interesting, provocative cases that introduce 
each chapter, interesting pictures and artist's sketches, 
and meaningful subject matter, such as the topics 
listed at the right. APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has 
‘round-the-clock values. This social-business course 
is important from a personal point of view as well as 
from a vocational point of view. It is written in a non- 
technical language that is easily understood by high 
school students. 


At the end of each lesson there is a list of points under the heading ‘‘Be Sure 


to Remember.’ These serve to summarize the lesson. 


They are followed by 





e Labor laws 

e Landlord and tenant 
e Making a will 

e Consumer protection 
e Credit laws 


e Warranties 

e Contracts 

e Insurance 

e Mortgages and liens 
e Negotiable instruments | 
e Bailments 





hypothetical case questions and actual adjudicated court case problems. You 


may obtain an optional workbook and an optional series of objective achieve- 


ment tests correlating with the textbook. 
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Taking Stock in Business Education 


For the past twenty years, teachers of business education have been told at 
teachers’ conventions and in magazine articles that business training carried 
on in the old days was woefully deficient, limited, almost naive, confined to 
too few subjects, and altogether out of line. In those days, according to some 
critics, it was little short of criminal to spend time teaching students to write 
well, to figure accurately, to spell correctly, to write shorthand that could be 
read, to type fast and neatly, and to keep a set of books. If a teacher should be 
found doing just these things, preparing the student for specific operations 
within a business occupation, he was almost subject to ridicule. 





So for the past ten to fifteen years many business teachers and schools have 
been shamed into glossing over these fundamentals and stressing instead con- 
sumer education, economics, retail selling, corporate management, commer- 
cial geography, insurance and banking, business administration, and other 
general courses. What has been the result? 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Is our present status the result 
of this modern teaching? Or do we just blame it on the war? I do not know 
of any better way to judge the fruits of education than by the lives and condi- 
tions of those who were taught. Is there any better way to check the results of 
the teachings of these ‘‘new-fangled”’ subjects of the past ten or fifteen years 
than to examine how these teachings have been applied to present-day life? Do 
you need salesmanship to sell people the products you do not have to offer? 
Thousands of students spent unnecessary time studying marketing and distri- 
bution. Did it do any good? Haven’t we gone to the other extreme in our course 
content? Have we been attempting to teach less and less about more and more? 
Has this conglomeration of high-sounding subject titles resulted in organized 
chaos instead of ordinary confusion? 





Have we been playing fair with these young people? Have we expected too 
much from them at the age of eighteen? Can we learn everything from text- 
books and the classroom? Aren’t there some lessons to be learned only by 
experience? 


If the fruits of society and civilization are the result of the teachings of the 
home, the church, and the school, then it would seem that some of our economic 
ills may properly be placed on the doorstep of economic and business education. 
In attempting to follow this modern general curriculum, I am afraid we have 
neglected the elemental skills and simple principles of business life and have 
sent out into the business world students whose grounding in fundamentals 
has been neglected and whose training is reflected in the confusion of today. 


jee 
George L. White, secretary of Richmond Busi- 
ness College, Richmond, Virginia; on leave with 
War Department and at present is director of 


5 civilian training, Headquarters Antilles Depart- 
t ment, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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Using Sound Motion Pictures in Business Education 


by 


Frank H. Grover 


Director of Research and Scripts 
Coronet Instructional Films 
Chicago, Illinois 


How to use a sound motion picture de- 
pends upon the film, the purpose, the teacher, 
and the class. Many other incidental ques- 
tions are involved as well, but for this dis- 
cussion the scope can be narrowed to these 
essentials. 

THE FILM. How to use a sound motion pic- 
ture depends first on your knowledge of the 
film. Some weeks ago I discussed the ques- 


tion of film utilization with a man who spent 


three years studying techniques of utiliza- 
tion for the armed forces. His conclusion 
was “‘We will never have good utilization 
until it is planned in the film.” This state- 
ment has important implications. The in- 
structional film of the past (and many of the 
instructional films of the present) leaves the 
entire problem of how to use the motion 
picture to the teacher. This makes the first 
rule, “Know your film,” doubly important. 
The particular film is your teaching imple- 
ment and you need to know it thoroughly. 

How can you know the film? 

Preview the Film. See each film before you 
use it. See it not once but more than once. A 
new film is a new text. Be familiar with the 
film before you try to teach with it. 

Examine the Teachers’ Guide. ‘Teachers’ 
manuals are furnished with almost all in- 
structional films. Most of these are records 
of how teachers have used the particular film 
to advantage. Manuals vary in length. 
Generally speaking, a short guide is best be- 
vause it fits well into the preparation time 
you can allot to one subject. 

Keep teachers’ guides at hand. A good 
teachers’ guide contains at least a synopsis of 
the film. If you keep the guide for ready 
reference, you can review your film next year 
without taking projection time to preview 

‘the picture again. 

Use the Film. Each teacher and each class 
contributes to what is known about how to 
use the particular film. Use the film, find 
your own techniques, experiment in method, 
and pass along your information to other 
teachers and to the producing company. 
Producers are eager for this kind of class- 
room evaluation. 

THE PURPOSE. Even if you know the film, 
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you need to have a clear purpose for using 
the film. What are your study objectives? 
Do you want your students in typing to gain 
a clear concept of how to get ready to type? 
Do you want your students to perfect the 
basic speed and control skills in typing? Do 
you want your students to be motivated to 
do more and better drill in typing? Do you 
want your students to obtain a general un- 
derstanding of what good typing means? 

Each of these facts is a clear general pur- 
pose for showing a film. The same film might 
be shown for all four purposes on different 
occasions because it is in the nature of the 
film itself to present concrete examples 
which may be viewed in a variety of ways 
depending on the particular needs and pur- 
poses of the viewing. 

THE TEACHER. [low to use a film depends 
upon the teacher as well as upon the purpose 
of the showing of the film and the film itself. 
Here are some of the techniques you need to 
develop for yourself. You may project the 
film yourself or you may have it projected 
by a student or by other arrangements. This 
is a matter of preference that should be de- 
termined after experimenting with the dif- 
ferent methods. 

Do you want to discuss with students be- 
forehand what they should observe upon 
seeing the film? Most teachers who have 
used films do. However, there are ad- 
vantages of surprise, freshness of attack, and 
testing of observation in not discussing the 
film with the class before you begin. Try it. 

Do you want to give an objective test im- 
mediately after showing the film? Most 
educators prefer not. The reason? One of 
the great advantages of a film showing is a 
class experience—a controlled experience 
that all the students have in common. Dis- 
cussion can be precise—meanings clear—and 
pro and con can be brought out about a 
shared experience. An objective test may 
destroy the benefit of the class experience. 
Yet, with an objective test or without it the 
film can serve well. It depends on you. 

Do you want to show the film a second 
time after discussion? Most audio-visual 


(Concluded on page 255) 
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Consumer Education— Some Contemporary Issues 


by 


M. Fred Tidwell 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 





Democracy can maintain its 
health and vitality only as its 
citizens accept their personal 
responsibility for the integrity 
of the national life. What is 
the personal responsibility of 
business teachers and what 
comprises the integrity of the 
welfare of the nation? 

Consumer education is with- 
out question one of the phases 
of our program which is as es- 
sential now as a decade ago 
when its inception in the cur- 
riculum of the public schools of 
America was phenomenal and 
its growth without parallel in the history of 
education. Consumer education is not a 
depression fad that will disappear with the 
return of each period of prosperity. 

The immediate objectives, the immediate 
issues, and the emphasis of shifting problems 
in the areas of living change with the chang- 
ing times, and consumer education must 
change with them. Simple as this statement 
may sound, it nevertheless is the foundation 
upon which consumer education rests; it is 
the basis for its justification in the curricu- 
lum. A subject of this type ceases to be 
worth while when it fails to contribute to the 
broad areas of general welfare and well- 
being, especially if the needs in the areas 
shift because of changes in our economy. 

CONSERVATION AND PRESERVATION OF RE- 
sources. Human resources are the greatest 
and the most precious of a nation’s poten- 
tials, and consumer education is concerned 
with raising the standards of living for the 
individuals who make up this great democ- 
racy. What factors are there that tend to 
decrease or increase the well-being of the 
human resources of our country? 

The pioneer stereotype of the “rugged”’ 
individual was a daring fellow who loved the 
outdoors and the hardy life, and he was a 
man of great resourcefulness chiefly because 
there were great resources. If a neighbor 
moved too close or if the soil failed to raise 
the crops he first harvested, he could gather 
together his belongings and his family and go 
West. The artisan was a man who could 
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complete an entire job; for ex- 
ample, a carpenter could make 
the whole house; he did not 
have to call in various special- 
ists to perform each operation. 
If he were dissatisfied (today 
we call it “labor problems’’), 
he would gather up his tool kit 
and “hit the road” in search 
of a new location. Land was 
cheap and plentiful. The gov- 
ernment made great gifts of 
land—land for education, land 
for railroads, and land for 
homesteads. When these men 
settled California and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, there were no more fron- 
tiers to explore. The westward movement 
ceased somewhat, and men used the land and 
the forests they had already settled and the 
oil and coal beneath the land to build up 
this great country. 

It was not until the first world war that 
this horrible picture of the tragedy of waste 
and destruction was unveiled (it had been in 
the making many years and the unveiling 
may have been a bit premature) but the same 
picture, even though no war had intervened, 
would in time have appeared. It showed that 
our land was worn out. These rugged indi- 
viduals robbed their children and the children 
of succeeding generations of the good earth 
without which no nation can be great. The 
concept of that ideology was “this land is 
mine and I will do with it as I please.” This 
was a short-sighted philosophy and a philoso- 
phy which today is quite inappropriate for a 
world where even in the greatest and richest 
of all countries the president appoints special 
committees to study the problems of scarcity. 

Where are the homes, the furniture, the 
automobiles, the farm machinery, and the 
telephones needed so badly by a people whose 
standard of living is being subjected to 
denial, substitutes, and plastics? It is not all 
a matter of management and labor. Why 
was it that near the end of the war some vital 
materials were scarce or even unobtainable? 
Those men who were at the front of battle 
know that there were times when spare parts, 
ammunition, proper food, shelter, and many 
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other things were severly scarce. This was 
not a matter of labor and management nor a 
lack of ships; our resources simply were being 
exhausted. 

The reconversion is an aftermath of the 
depletion of vital resources and the lack of 
substitutes or inadequate substitutes. That 
is why it is so essential now to teach students 
to save, to take care of, to preserve what 
they have, and to take only what they need, 

Conservation is not a new subject, but the 
youth of the land are perhaps unappreciative 
of its importance. High school boys and 
girls have, for the most part, been nurtured 
sarefully by their parents, the schools, and 
other social agencies; they have not had an 
opportunity to see the whole picture in per- 
spective. If you are a teacher of consumer 
education, open the textbook you are using 
in your classes to find out if the subject of 
conservation and preservation is taught, and 
if so, how much space is allotted to it. 

The most important issue of consumer 
education is therefore: 7'o what extent should 
the business department concern itself with the 
subject of conservation and preservation and 
what is its relationship to consumer education? 

CREDIT UNIONS AND CONSUMER CO-OPERA- 
tives. When compared to New Zealand, 
Sweden, and certain other countries, the 
United States is years behind in the develop- 
ment of consumer co-operatives. Credit 
unions have fared somewhat better. True, 
co-ops have grown a great deal since 1930, 
but in 1943 the volume of business done by 
all types of consumer co-operatives in the 
United States was little more than a billion 
dollars. These figures represent such estab- 
lishments as medical co-operatives, credit 
unions, funeral associations, insurance co- 
operatives, and service stations. When one 
considers that a billion dollars represents the 
total volume of business of all these enter- 
prises, it is not very much. 

Perhaps one reason for this slow growth is 
the fact that people have the wrong idea of 
the purpose of these enterprises or fail to 
realize the shortcomings and the hazards of 
any type of business enterprise. This may be 
due to the early claims of those who were 
interested in the movement. Regardless of 
the idealistic conceptions, consumer co- 
operatives must compete with large, well- 
organized chain stores; they are seldom able 
to sell for less than other stores (and this 
may be a good thing). Unless the co-opera- 
tive runs the entire process from producing 
through processing, packaging, transporting, 


and distributing, the same “hidden” costs 
are present. If the stockholders are expecting 
huge profits from their investments, they 
will be disappointed. Then, not to be ig- 
nored, is that thing which Burnham! refers 
to as the control by management, or the 
“managerial elite.” It is true that in most 
types of businesses of any size, the financiers 
of the business are not among those who con- 
trol it. The practice of control by investors 
is becoming less and less used. This is true 
with consumer co-operatives regardless of 
how high-sounding we make the literature 
that each member has but one vote. The 
board of directors, forming but a small mi- 
nority, supposedly runs the co-operative. As 
is often the case, many of the board members 
do not understand the science of business 
management and leave this up to the hired 
managers and their assistants. Management 
is becoming a science like engineering and 
accounting, and it is only natural to think 
that those persons who have had the proper 
training manage more efficiently than those 
who have not. This is not a matter to cause 
any great worry, but those who belong and 
those who are contemplating membership in 
a business should understand the way things 
are run. Just how much control do you who 
own stocks have to say about the manage- 
ment of the enterprise that uses your money? 
What part do you play in the investments of 
the insurance company that invests your 
premiums? 

Credit unions are, in addition to being 
agencies for lending money, excellent agen- 
cies for investing money. Emphasis should 
be placed on the fact that a credit union is 
one of the best places to invest money; it is 
also one of the safest. If the investment idea 
were stressed and the number of investors in- 
creased, the number of borrowers would 
increase because the investors would publi- 
cize the fact that the credit union was a good 
agency from which to borrow. What phases 
of consumer co-operatives and credit unions 
have been misconceived? What part do these 
agencies form in our economy? 

SOCIAL SECURITY — RELIEF VS. INSURANCE. 
Although Great Britain gave considerable 
attention during the war to the subject of 
social security and adopted a part of what is 
referred to as the Beveridge Plan,? we did 
little more than talk about it. True, the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board made cer- 
tain recommendations, but the half-truth 
slogan of “twin the war first, then talk about 
peace’ seemed to make sense to all but a few 


James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution (New York, New York: The John Day Co., 1941). : ‘ y 
Sir William Beveridge, Social Insurance and Allied Services American Edition (New York, New York: The Macmillan Co 


1942). 
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clear thinkers, and relatively little was done 
with the recommendations of the president’s 
committee. People were either in the Armed 
Forces or working at terrifically high salaries. 
Everyone had a job, from the youth in school 
to the aged who had come from their retire- 
ment to go back to work. There was little 
thought about social security insurance— 
there was no need for it. Those who were 
unable to work could not, it was obvious, live 
off their old-age pensions, so their requests 
were made and their payments increased. 
This was all well and good. But before the 
Seventy-Ninth Congress adjourned, legisla- 
tion was passed which further increased the 
advantages of indigents over earners. 

In 1940 old-age assistance (relief) pay- 
ments averaged $19.80 a month, while old- 
age insurance averaged $22.69 a month. 
However, by the first quarter of 1946, and 
before another increase by the Seventy- 
Ninth Congress, average monthly payment 
of old-age insurance was $24.36, while old- 
age assistance (relief) had gone up to $31.34. 
Relief payments increased 59 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1946, yet old-age insurance 
increased only 7 per cent. Thus, it er ie 
appear that the national policy favored : 
relief system over an insurance program. 

The issue lies not in the amount each group 
receives, for anyone can see that under 
neither system is the money adequate for a 
decent living, but whether this country ws to 
have a real program of old-age insurance or a 
system of old-age relief. This question is vital 
and is of as great importance as projects on 
whether one should buy ordinary life insur- 
surance, a 20-year pay policy, or a 20-year 
endowment policy. This sort of thing occu- 
pies considerable space in the textbooks and 
in courses of study in consumer education to 
the almost complete exclusion of the issues 
of social security. 

What about the Beveridge plan where 
everybody contributes the same and re- 
ceives the same? Should people like Henry 
Ford, after reaching a certain age, receive 
an old-age pension? In Canada a certain 
amount is paid each family on the birth of 
ach child. The richest family gets the same 
amount as the poorest. If the wealthy people 
wish special care and special rooms, they can 
get it but they must pay for it, and it is 
charged over and above what the govern- 
ment pays. What is the attitude on the part 
of the citizens of Canada with respect to 
this type of securitv? For one thing, the 
stigma of relief, of pauperism, and of charity 
is removed. 

“More Pay for the Aged? Relief vs. Insurance,” The L 
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Questions of this nature are much more im- 
portant now than the number of thread counts 
to an inch in different kinds of sheeting. 

Going back to the topic of old-age assist- 
ance, we observe that relief payments that 
the needy may draw vary widely in the 
states. Some of the states also limit the 
amount of private insurance which the re- 
cipient of old-age pensions may carry, and 
at least two states require that he cash in 
his private insurance policy or turn it over 
to the state. A number of states refuse relief 
to persons who have close relatives who are 
able to support them. 

INCOMES AND SAVINGS. A prewar study of 
incomes and expenditures of consumer units 
known as the Kneeland Report was pub- 
lished by the National Resources Planning 
Board. It covered a period of one year end- 
ing in June, 1936. The postwar study which 
is comparable was made for the year 1945 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Federal Reserve Board. In many 
respects it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
compare figures in dollars and cents because 
of inflation and also because this recent in- 
flation is asynchronous; that is, the increase 
is not the same on all fronts at the same time, 
but percentages, groupings, and patterns 
can be studied and implications noted. 

The study represents a sampling of 
46,000,000 spending units in the United 
States. (A “spending unit” is one or more 
persons who pool incomes and expenses.) 
The study was conducted to determine what 
uses were to be made of wartime savings and 
the extent to which people intend to spend 
these savings on goods that were not avail- 
able during the war. 

In spite of the trend for the government to 
assume the major responsibility for social 
security, 58 per cent of the spending people 
said they intended to hold on to their savings 
for retirement and for emergencies such as 
periods of unemployment and depressions. 
When vast numbers of people hang on to 
their savings, is this money taken from cir- 
culation, thereby contributing to depression 
tendencies? Should individuals assume the 
responsibility for their old age and periods of 
economic insecurity? Or should the govern- 
ment through social security and public works 
attempt to stabilize the economy and thus pre- 
vent or at least lessen the effects of periods of 
hard times? This is an issue for study in 
consumer education. 

CHANGING CONCEPTS OF SOCIALLY-CAUSED 
MISFORTUNE. Fifty years ago about the only 
(Concluded on page 288) 

July 5 1946, p. 42. 
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Why Study Salesmanship ? 


by 


A. A. Weisbecker 
South High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 





Some students ask “Why 
should I study salesmanship?” 
Then they innocently remark 
“T’ll never need it.” Some 
students do not receive pru- 
dent counseling and some stu- 
dents do not plan wisely. As 
an answer to the question 
above the following is pre- 
sented. 

The student may have to 
use salesmanship some day as 
a means of livelihood. I am no 
prophet, but I am reasonably 
safe in making this prediction. 
I shall be conservative and say 
that fully one half of the students in high 
school today, before they get through life, 
will be actively engaged in some form of 
selling in order to earn a living. I made this 
statement some time ago at a meeting of a 
progressive merchants’ association. After I 
had finished, the president of the association 
said: “Mr. Weisbecker, your figure is not 
high enough. I will say fully 75 per cent of 
the students in high school, before they get 
through life, will be actively engaged in 
some form of selling as a means of liveli- 
hood.” 

Census figures show that two out of every 
five high school graduates become retail 
store employees sooner or later. This does 
not take into account those who engage in 
wholesale and specialty selling as traveling 
salesmen, also insurance, real estate, and 
automobile salesmen, residental selling, can- 
vassers, and solicitors. Why not prepare for 
this work in high school in order to do it 
more efficiently when the time comes? 

Dr. Frank Crane,' who has written numer- 
ous inspirational articles says: “Every young 
man (and young woman) should some time 
in his life have experience in salesmanship. 
Selling goods is the best known cure for 
those elements in a man that tend to make 
him a failure. 

“The art of success consists in making 
people change their minds. Try your hand 
at selling things. You shrink from it because 
it is hard; it goes against the grain because 


‘McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 
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you are not a pushing sort of 
a fellow. That is the reason 
why you need it.” 

The student will use the 
principles of salesmanship ev- 
ery day of his life as long as 
he lives. 

The greatest people who ever 
lived and the great people of 
our own day are great sales- 
people. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt sold himself, his 
plans, his policies, and his per- 
sonality to the 130,000,000 
people of this country four 
times, thereby establishing a 
new precedent. Napoleon, Washington, 
“dison, Westinghouse, Ford, Chrysler, and 
an endless list of outstanding men and 
women Classify as great salespeople. 

The student will have to sell his services 
because he will have to work for a living. 
From now on jobs will not be so easy to ob- 
tain. High standards will soon be set up to 
secure positions and still higher standards 
will be maintained for people to stay with 
their jobs and positions. For every job or 
position that will be available there will be 
several hundred applicants. If the student is 
wise and if he wants to win over several 
hundred other applicants, he will firstly 
know how to do the work well and secondly, 
because he knows how to sell, he will be able 
to persuade his prospective employer to give 
him preference over the hundreds of other 
applicants. 

The student is a social being. He shall 
have to work with other people, live with 
other people, and get along with his fellow 
employees and with his relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances during hours when he is not 
employed. Because of his knowledge of 
salesmanship he will be able to make the 
necessary adjustments so as to live and work 
in peace and harmony with others. 

To be successful the student must sell 
himself, his personality, his friendship, his 
thoughts, his ideas, his plans, and his theor- 
ies. This must be done in several different 
fields—socially, commercially, industrially, 
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and for many professionally. Many people 
fence themselves in and cramp and limit 
themselves because they lack the knowledge 
of salesmanship that will enable them to 
develop those sterling qualities of their 
initiative, enthusiasm, ambition, aggressive- 
ness, and a host of other laudable traits. 

It is time for the student to begin plan- 
ning his life work. At seventeen at least he 
has preferences and he knows something 
about his skills and abilities. Salesmanship 
will help him succeed in his chosen field of 
life’s activities. 

If the student should decide to go into 
business for himself, it requires no stretch of 
imagination to realize how essential a knowl- 
edge of salesmanship will be to him. If the 
student is planning to operate a beauty par- 
lor, a dress shop, a hat shop, a drugstore, a 
grocery store, or a hardware store, or if he 
is planning to manage a chain store unit, his 
knowledge of salesmanship will determine 
his success in building up his business to 
large proportions and in making him an 
efficient business operator. 

If the student chooses to enter the medical 
profession, he will have to sell himself, his 
skills, and his services if he wants to build 
up a big practice. Dr. Crane says: “Surely, 
a young doctor, who has spent at least a 
summer selling books, household applicances, 
or insurance, or selling at retail in a store will 
be more likely to succeed than his classmates 
who have not had the benefit of such ex- 
periences.” 

In becoming a lawyer, the student must 
likewise sell himself, his abilities, his knowl- 
edge, and his skill to people in trouble and 
people who have run afoul of the law and 
want him to defend them or to prosecute 
others who have offended them. He must 
then sell his case to the jury and to the pre- 
siding judge. A lawyer wants to do this in a 
most efficient manner so as to work up a 
large clientele. Dr. Crane says: “A young 
lawyer will gain more useful knowledge of 
men and affairs by selling real estate or life 
insurance than by a law school.” 

If the student becomes a teacher, he must 
sell himself and his abilities to boards of edu- 
cation, to superintendents and principals of 
schools, and above all to the students. Many 
an outstanding teacher owes his or her suc- 
cess to his selling experiences where he 
worked among pleasant surroundings and 
enjoyed working with people. 

If ministry is the student’s selection for 
his life work and he becomes a minister, a 
priest, or a rabbi, he must sell religion to his 
people. He must lead them on the straight 
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and narrow path by inspiring them with a 
love for the Golden Rule as exemplified by 
the Divine Master. Again Dr. Frank Crane, 
himself a minister of the gospel, remarks: 
“For the youth that proposes even to enter 
the ministry, a year’s drill as a representative 
for an encyclopedia is of more value than 
two years in the monastic seclusion of a 
theological seminary.” 

If the student should go into polities and 
become a politician or an office holder, he 
must sell his policies, his plans, his ideas, and 
his theories to the voters and to his constitu- 
ents in order to be elected and re-elected and 
so remain in office or aspire to a higher office. 
The art of success consists in making people 
change their minds. It is this power that 
makes the efficient politician. 

There is a possibility that some day the 
student may become a foreman or a forelady 
in an office, a factory, a shop, or some de- 
partment in an industrial plant or mercantile 
establishment. He will then be in a position 
of leadership. Instead of being known as a 
slave driver, instead of being criticized and 
despised by his subordinates, a knowledge of 
salesmanship will enable him to lead the 
people under his direction to greater effort, 
larger earnings, bigger achievement, happi- 
ness, and contentment. 

If the student becomes a success as a 
stenographer, private secretary, auditor, 
accountant, bookkeeper, or clerk, it will be 
because of the practical use he will daily 
make of the principles of salesmanship. 
Many thousands of people well known in the 
commercial field began with one or the other 
of these routine positions; but because they 
knew their salesmanship, because they had 
initiative and were ambitious and aggressive, 
because they refused to be fenced in, they 
advanced to positions of responsibility, 
trust, and leadership. 

If the student decides to enter a college or 
a university, some knowledge of salesman- 
ship will be a big asset to him by enabling 
him to earn extra money for paying his ex- 
penses. He can help out in retail stores by 
selling part time on Saturdays, holidays, and 
during vacations. Many students have done 
this in the past and many are doing it today; 
they are all grateful for the study they made 
of selling. 

All through life when one’s regular income 
needs bolstering up so that he can enjoy 
more of the comforts and conveniences of 
life or can give his dependents opportunities 
for higher education, he can use salesman- 
ship by selling in spare time, evenings, Satur- 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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General business! is a well-established sub- 
ject in the secondary school notwithstanding 
the fact that it has only been about thirty 
years since it was first introduced into the 
curriculum. During this time, the objectives 
and content of general business have been 
modified frequently in response to changing 
social-economic conditions. 


In the first stage of the development of 
the junior high school, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typewriting, and other skill subjects 
were transplanted from the senior to the 
junior high school curriculum in order to 
provide vocational business training and ex- 
ploratory experiences in business for students 
of this age level. Student mortality at the 
end of the ninth grade was high. Because 
large numbers of youth left school and ob- 
tained employment upon completion of 
junior high school, educators considered the 
technical skill subjects, together with arith- 
metic and penmanship, appropriate junior 
high school curriculum offerings. It was 
soon learned, however, that this type of 
business education did not function effec- 
tively either for vocational training or for 
vocational guidance purposes. 


The need for a change in the curriculum 
became more apparent after a survey of 
commercial occupations that were open to 
students of junior high school age was com- 
pleted. This survey indicated that only 2 per 
cent of the students of this age level obtained 
employment in stenographic positions and 
less than 1 per cent were employed as book- 
keepers.?, Furthermore, it indicated that 
many vocational opportunities were open to 
youth in junior clerical positions. When it 
became apparent that bookkeeping, short- 


Why Teach General Business ? 


Reprinted, by permission, from the 
Connecticut Business Educator. 


hand, and typewriting were not suitable 
either for vocational training or for voca- 
tional guidance purposes on the junior high 
school level, an attempt was made to re- 
organize the curriculum so as to contribute 
more directly to these aims. Thus general 
business was introduced into the curriculum 
in response to the demand for appropriate 
vocational business training and vocational 
guidance materials. 

General business developed as a combina- 
tion of rapid calculation, penmanship, and 
general business information taught pri- 
marily to achieve vocational, prevocational, 
and guidance aims. In many schools rapid 
calculation and penmanship were continued 
as separate drill courses with general busi- 
ness information offered in conjunction with 
penmanship and arithmetic, either under a 
divided period or a double period plan. 
Gradually penmanship, arithmetic, and gen- 
eral business information were combined in a 
single course taught under the title of “junior 
business training.”’ The business information 
part of the course included, in addition to 
specific vocational training, subject matter 
covering such junior clerical jobs as those of 
messenger, timekeeper, pay-roll clerk, cash- 
ier, shipping clerk, receiving clerk, file clerk, 
and bundle wrapper, subject matter  in- 
tended for vocational guidance and general 
education purposes. The content of the 
latter type dealt with information about 
bank accounts, business forms, business 
correspondence, communication by telephone 
and telegraph, insurance, and opportunities 
and requirements of different business occu- 
pations. 

In the decade following 1930 it became in- 
creasingly evident that the student mortality 


1The term “general business” is used to describe the first course in business education commonly offered on the ninth or tenth 


grade level i in the second: iry school. Other titles frequently used are “elementary or introductory business training, 


to — 8s, and ‘ ‘junior business training. 


Nichols, A Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations, 


Rdvosinn 1918). 
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problem at the end of the ninth grade had 
ceased to be of major significance. In the 
first place, most of the youth were remaining 
in school long enough either to reach the 
upper grades of the senior high school or to 
graduate from high school. Secondary school 
enrollments increased from approximately 
2,000,000 students in 1920 to more than 
7,000,000 students by 1939. Secondly, there 
was a definite upgrading in the employment 
age for youth entering industry resulting 
from the economic depression following 1930. 

As a result of these trends, the exploratory 
and “personal use” (or general educational 
values) of general business 1 increased in im- 
portance. Some revision of the content was 
made to place greater emphasis upon 
business information generally useful to all 
citizens. Attention was focused primarily, 
however, on the guidance and prevocational 
values of general business for students elect- 
ing business education. The vocational con- 
tent, utilized in the introductory period for 
general business in training for junior clerical 
jobs, was modified to serve as a means of 
providing vocational guidance in business 
occupations. Exercises in penmanship and 
arithmetic were retained as important ele- 
ments of the course in the belief that remedial 
instruction in handwriting and arithmetic 
was essential prevocational business training 
at the ninth grade level. 

Since 1940, however, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent to curriculum makers 
that a study of business activities in relation 
to our personal and social welfare is an im- 
portant aspect of general education. The in- 
terdependency that exists between our busi- 
ness activities and our political and social 
problems is apparent to any thoughtful 
person. All of us as citizens—young and old 
alike—depend on manufacturing, farming, 
transportation, wholesaling, retailing, bank- 
ing, and other types of business activities to 
supply our wants. Workers in all occupa- 
tional groups derive their incomes either 
directly or indirectly from sources that may 
be traced to wealth produced by business 
operations. The health and welfare of many 
may be sacrificed to the will of a few as a 
result of serious industrial disputes. Whether 
we act in the capacity of producers, dis- 
tributors, or consumers of goods or services 
therefore, we all need to understand and 
appreciate how business operations influence 
our personal and social welfare. 

Secondary school students may be given 
a basic foundation for the deve lopment of an 
intelligent understanding of the relationship 
between business and social problems through 
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the study of general business. As a first 
course in business education, general busi- 
ness should be so organized and taught as to 
enable students to acquire business skills 
that are important in everyday living and to 
develop an appreciation of the significance 
of business activities in relation to our gen- 
eral welfare. The major learning units and 
the learning outcomes that students may 
reasonably be expected to achieve from in- 
struction in a course in general business 
organized for these purposes are summarized 
below: 


Unit I: Our Business Environment—An under- 
standing of the relation between our 
business environment and our personal 
and social welfare. 

Our Money and Banking Services—An 
appreciation of the meaning and func- 
tions of money and the ability to make 
an intelligent use of banking services. 
Planning the Use of Our Money—An 
understanding of the elementary princi- 
ples involved in the management of per- 
sonal finances. 

Spending Money Wisely—An_ under- 
standing of the general principles of in- 
telligent spending and buying. 

Sharing Economic Risks—An _ under- 
standing of insurance as the means de- 
veloped for sharing economic risks. 
Accumulating Savings—An appreciation 
of the importance of developing the habit 
of saving early in life and an understand- 
ing of the elementary principles involved 
in investing money wisely. 

Travel—An understanding of how the 
services provided by transportation com- 
panies may be used most advantageously. 
Using Our Communication Services—An 
appreciation of modern means of commu- 
nication in everyday life and the ability 
to use communication services properly. 
Our Means of Shipping Goods—An ap- 
preciation of the importance of mail, ex- 
press, and freight services in our system 
of distribution and the ability to make 
intelligent consumer use of these services. 
Keeping and Finding Information—An 
appreciation of the value of a systematic 
plan for keeping useful information 
about personal business affairs and an 
understanding of simple record-keeping 
and filing procedures. 

Business Activities and Our General Wel- 
fare—An appreciation of the structure 
and operation of our business system. 


Unit II: 


Unit III: 


Unit IV: 
Unit V: 


Unit VI: 


Unit VII: 


Unit VIII: 


Unit IX: 


Unit X: 


Unit XI: 


The modern general business course has 
emerged as a course that seriously challenges 
the prior claim to curriculum time devoted 
to other studies which traditionally have 
been accepted as essential to general educa- 
tion. General business, like general science, 
represents an aspect of our twentieth century 
life about which youth can no longer afford to 
be abysmally ignorant. 
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Do your school officials and your students 
appreciate the work you are doing in your 
business education department? Do many 
boys in your school take a business course? 
Is your department considered the step- 
child of the school and are your classes still 
the dumping ground for poor students? 

Just what have you done to change these 
frequently prevailing views? Many of us 
fold our hands in resignment and occasion- 
ally complain to our fellow business teachers 
on our status quo. 

If your business department is suffering 
from any of these ills, you are missing a 
wonderful opportunity if you do not do some- 
thing about it. You can interest boys if you 
try, and you can educate your school officials 
to appreciate the importance of the business 
education course in your school. Your busi- 
ness classes need not be the dumping ground 
for the poorest students. How? You have 
heard the old saying, “It pays to advertise.” 

Back in 1941, our commercial club was 
discussing the fact that we had so few male 
members. I pointed out that we naturally 
would not have so many boys in the club as 
girls because not so many boys took com- 
mercial work. They wanted to know why. 
Someone pointed out that boys thought com- 
mercial work was only for girls and sissies 
and would not be of much use to them any- 
way. Two young male members of the club 
protested vigorously and said the boys did 
not know much about the course and no one 
had ever told any of them what it could do 
for boys. What could we do to overcome the 
male shortage both in the club and in the 
commercial classes? Our school has always 
had Health Week, Book Week, Senior Week, 
and Safety Week; therefore, the ultimate 
outcome of our discussion was an annual 
Business Education Week. 

We try to make Business Education Week 
a little different each year by adding to it 
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Business Education Week 


Mrs. Lillian Starkey 


Mrs. Starkey explains a school-wide program of selling 
business education to the students, the parents, and the 
Particular emphasis is placed upon en- 
couraging boys to enroll in business courses. 


and changing it here and there. Basically, 
these are the things we always do: 

posters. Members of the commercial club 
prepare posters showing the advantages of 
a commercial course. The opportunities for 
boys are especially stressed. During Business 
Education Week such posters are displayed 
throughout the building and changed fre- 
quently. 

DISPLAY CASES. There are two showcases 
available for our use. Students from the com- 
mercial club, with the help of a teacher from 
the commercial department, are in charge of 
the displays that are changed daily. The 
showcases have always attracted much at- 
tention and some of them have been quite 





clever. Our displays for this year are as 
follows: 
| Showcase I Showcase II 
\Commercial course:| Commercial club: 
\the things offered|about the contests, 
Monday jare schedule, books,|the club, and Busi- 
lete. ness Education 
| | Week 
- ‘ | = - — 
Tuesday | Shorthand | Business training 
— = - | . . — - — 
} ‘ 
Pee Record keeping and 
Wednesday | ryping bookkeeping 
. Machine calcula- | Commercial law 
nen tion and filing and retail sales 
Friday Commercial course:| Commercial club: 
ie repetition of Mon-lofficers’ pictures 
day news, clippings, etc. 

















COMMERCIAL CONTESTS. We have always 
held contests in shorthand, typing, machine 
calculation, and bookkeeping, but our man- 
ner of holding these contests has varied. The 
first year we had elimination tests in the 
regular classrooms. Members of the commer- 
cial club checked the time with the teachers. 
The final contests were held in the school 
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gymnasium and all students were invited to 
attend. This system had its advantages but 
there was so much confusion in transferring 
the machines from the third floor to the first 
floor that we did not follow this system again. 

After the war started so many of our stu- 
dents worked in the afternoons that we were 
unable to find a suitable time for the finals 
of the contests, so just one contest was held. 
A committee of students goes from room to 
room and conducts the typing tests. The 
teacher in the room checks with them on 
timing. Four to five of the best papers from 
each room are then taken and the final typing 
winners are chosen from these. A pin is 
awarded to each grade level of typing. In the 
first three semesters we give a five-minute 
test. In the last three semesters, we give a 
ten-minute test. In shorthand, record keep- 
ing, bookkeeping, and machine calculation, 
the teachers plan the tests together and give 
them at a set time. In that way it is neces- 
sary to give only one test. 

The commercial club sponsors the con- 
tests and presents the winning students with 
a gold medal award. Second and third place 
winners may buy second and third place 
pins. These presentations are made at the 
assembly program on the last day of Busi- 
ness Education Week. The students’ names 
are read and each student comes out on the 
stage to receive his award. The students 
talk of the contests from year to year. When 
we once thought of eliminating them because 
of the work involved the students were so 
disappointed we decided not to discontinue 
the contests. One girl said ever since she had 
come to high school she had planned to win 
an award because her sister had been a win- 
ner some years before. 

TALKS TO THE FRESHMEN CLASSES. ‘The 

freshmen have a unit of study on the courses 
offered in high school. When they are study- 
ing the unit on business education, which the 
freshmen teachers try to give shortly before 
or during Business Education Week, busi- 
ness students or teachers meet with the 
classes and discuss the business course. We 
have followed two plans. A good boy stu- 
dent and a good girl student prepare talks, 
which are checked for ideas and other points. 
The talks are then presented to the ninth- 
year students to point out to them the ad- 
rantages of a business course with emphasis 
on the boy angle. We have also had the 
teachers give these talks. The teachers are 
doubtless more emphatic and explicit, but 
the boys and girls attract more interest. 

RADIO TALKS, PLAYLETS, OR SKITS. Over our 
public address system, radio talks, playlets, 
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or skits are given on one morning’s broad- 
cast during Business Education Week. 

TALKS, PLAYLETS, OR SKITS FOR THE HOME 
rooms. The home rooms have fifteen-minute 
programs once weekly. During Business 
Education Week we use these fifteen minutes 
for a talk, skit, or playlet. 

ASSEMBLY PROGRAM. The highlight of the 
week is the assembly program presented on 
Friday. At this time the winners of the com- 
mercial contests appear on the stage and 
receive their awards from the president of 
the commercial club. 

We have had some excellent programs for 
the assembly. In two different years we had 
a play put on by members of the commercial 
club. These plays, of course, brought out 
the business theme. 

In 1943 an Army officer spoke about the 
opportunities for business education in the 
armed forces. We also had a typing demon- 
stration by the students and a short playlet. 

In 1944 we built our program around 
shorthand and showed a color film. We also 
had our best boy and best girl demonstrate 
shorthand on a portable blackboard on the 
stage. The shorthand teacher dictated to 
both of them and then they read back from 
their notes. The girl was able to take dicta- 
tion at 140 words a minute, so she demon- 
strated alone at the higher rate; the boy, who 
was the president of the commercial club 
that year, demonstrated at 100 and 120 
words a minute. This demonstration created 
interest among the students. 

In 1945 we built the program around typ- 
ing. We had the winners of the typing con- 
test demonstrate on the stage showing how 
the various levels of learning sound. We fol- 
lowed this with a demonstration by Margaret 
Hamma, who came from New York to ap- 
pear at the assembly program. 

In 1946 we built our program around the 
correct use of the telephone. The Bell Tele- 
phone Company in Cleveland sent one of 
their employees to demonstrate telephone 
usage. I was skeptical of the outcome, but 
the program proved to be one of our best. 
Our principal had previously recorded his 
voice and, to the amazement of the students, 
they heard him from the stage when he was 
standing in the rear of the auditorium. Later 
students from the commercial club held con- 
versations showing the correct and incorrect 
manner of answering the telephone in both 
the home and the office. (The dialogues used 
in the telephone demonstrations are included 
at the end of this article.) The employee of 
the telephone company also gave a brief talk 
on telephone usage. In addition we had a 
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fifteen-minute playlet that was a great suc- 
cess because the male members of the busi- 
ness education faculty played the roles of the 
bosses who were trying in vain to find a good 
secretary. 

From time to time we have added some of 
the following ideas to the basic program: 

BUSINESS MACHINE DISPLAY. The first year 
we had a display of business machines. Dif- 
ferent companies brought their machines to 
school and the representatives from the 
companies demonstrated the use of the ma- 
chines to the students. .This idea was 
successful, but the war ended the displays 
for the duration. 

PAMPHLETS AND TAGS. In 1944 and 1945 we 
mimeographed a little pamphlet explaining 
Business Education Week and the courses 
the students should follow if they intended 
to pursue the business course. One year we 
put all this information in a free mimeo- 
graphed newspaper. After that we decided 
to sell the paper and use the profits for the 
expenses involved in holding Business Edu- 
cation Week. 

THE MIMEOGRAPHED NEWSPAPER. We try to 
include some worth-while topics among 
those the students seem to prefer. We have 
found that publishing this paper is quite a 
profitable venture for the commercial club. 
We realized over $90 profit from the sale of 
three issues last year. The paper not only 
pays for the expense of Business Education 
Week, but has also bought many pieces of 
equipment for the business department, 
such as an electric victrola, records for short- 
hand and typing, and interval time clocks. 
Part of the proceeds was used to send boxes 
during the war to former members of the 
commercial club. 

I might add that our commercial club tries 
to interest boys in business education by 
various other means. We have always made 
a point of electing a boy president. In the 
fourteen years of the club’s existence, we 
have been able to elect eleven boy presi- 
dents. Almost all of them have been out- 
standing students. In our mimeographed 
newspaper we have given write-ups to many 
of our former male students who have made 
a success of their careers. We try to use the 
examples of well-known men to show how 
business education has been a foundation and 
a stepping stone in their careers. 

For instance, the president of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, E. J. 
Thomas, began his career as secretary to 
P. W. Litchfield who was the Goodyear 
president at that time. Mr. Thomas wrote 
one of our teachers a letter encouraging boys 
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to take a business course in school if they 
expect to follow a business career. The letter 
is as follows: 

“A good many young men have asked me 
what I think of the desirability of taking a 
business course. 

“My answer is that if your aptitude is 
toward that direction, by all means do not 
hesitate to follow it. 

**The business course, and all that it em- 
bodies, offers a most excellent training for 
the young student. It offers you an insight 
into many of the important phases of busi- 
ness and its operation. If you further your 
training in college your high school business 
training will be of great value to you, 
whether or not you continue on in the field. 
In business itself, the training you will re- 
ceive in such a course will give you many ad- 
vantages over those of less skilled fields. It 
gives you many opportunities for excellent 
advancement. Every young man with this 
training who has worked in my office has 
advanced to a better position. 

“Business is in constant demand for young 
men with sound business training, and in the 
future, business will be demanding more men 
with this specialized training. 

“In view of this, I cannot stress too 
strongly the advantages gained in availing 
yourselves of the opportunities offered in 
this field.” 

We use Billy Rose, Van Johnson, James 
Byrnes, ex-mayor LaGuardia, Vincent Ben- 
dix, Irving Thalberg, Leon Henderson, John 
liay, Alexander Hamilton, and Charles 
Dickens as examples of successful men who 
began their careers with a business course. 
We have given our men counselors a list of 
these men and their achievements to use in 
counseling their students. 

By its many and diversified activities the 
commercial club of East High School has 
become one of the most popular clubs. We 
have tried to live up to our objectives which 
are as follows: 

A. To furnish opportunities for broadening the 
general knowledge of the members. 

B. To increase the working efficiency of the members 
by lectures and general information. 

C. To help the members get a better understanding 
of the problems of the commercial world. 

D. To advance the interests of the business depart- 
ment and of business education in general. 


TELEPHONE USAGE IN AN OFFICE 
(Situation: Secretary answers Mr. Big’s office tele- 


phone. Mr. Big is in conference and does not wish to be 
disturbed.) 


Secretary: Mr. Big’s office. Miss Blank speaking. 
Caller: Hello, hello, I want Big. Is he there? 
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Secretary: (Pause) Uh, yes, but he is busy and cannot 
talk now. 


Caller: Well, he’ll talk to me. This call is important. 
He knows I am to call. 

Secretary: He told me not to disturb him. He isin a 
conference now. 
Caller: Well, listen girlie, you just go in and tell Mr. 
Big that Mr. Bigilow is on the line. He'll come. 
Secretary: (Laying telephone down on desk) Oh gee, 
what do I do now? 

Other office assistant: I wouldn’t disturb Mr. Big. 
He told you he was busy. 

Secretary: (Picking up telephone) I’m sorry but Mr. 
Big cannot be disturbed. Will you call later please. 

Caller: (Hangs up) 


Improved Version 


Secretary: Mr. Big’s office. Miss Blank speaking. 
Caller: Hello, hello, I want Big. Is he there? 
Secretary: Yes, he is, but he’s in conference right now 


I’m sorry to say and can’t take any calls. Shall I 
ask him to call you when he is free? 


Caller: Oh, well, that’s all right. Have him call Mr. 

Bigilow at Main 9486 when he’s through. 
Secretary: Thank you, Mr. Bigilow, I’ll tell him. 
Caller: You’re welcome. 


TELEPHONE USAGE IN THE HOME 
(Situation: Mother has gone shopping and daughter 
Mary is left at home. Phone rings and Mary answers.) 
Mary: Hello. 

Caller: Hello, is this Brandon's residence? 





Mary: Yes it is. (questioning tone) 

Caller: Is this Mary speaking? 

Mary: Yes itis. (questioning tone) 

Caller: Is your Mother there, Mary? 

Mary: No, she isn’t. (same tone) 

Caller: Oh, that’s too bad. I wanted to speak to her. 
Mary: Oh. (grunt) 

Caller: Do you know when she’ll be back? 

Mary: Yes, she’ll be home in a half hour. 

Caller: Oh, well, let me see, a half hour? Well, will 


you ask her to call me when she gets back? This 
is Mrs. Brown. 


Mary: Yes, Mrs. Brown. 

Caller: Do you know the number Mary? 

Mary: No, but Mother does, I guess. 

Caller: Stadium 5493. Now you'll be sure to tell her 
won’t you Mary? 

Mary: Yes, I will. (bored) 


Improved Version 


Mary: Brandon’s residence. This is Mary speaking. 

Caller: Is your Mother there, Mary? 

Mary: No, I’m sorry, Mother has gone shopping. I 
expect her home in about a half hour. Shall I ask 
her to call you? 

Caller: Yes, if you will, Mary. This is Mrs. Brown. 
The number is Stadium 5493. 

Mary: Stadium 5493. 


Thank you, Mrs. Brown. 
I'll tell her you called. 


(This method of answering gives the caller better service 


and saves about half the ime.) 











Using Sound Motion Ratu 
(Continued from page 244) 


educators say “Yes, at least a second time, 
preferably three or four times.” The second 
showing aims at detail, discrimination, evalu- 
ation, and assessment of first impressions. 
Additional showings can be helpful, too. 
Do you want to relate the other material 
in the unit to the film? A film is emphatic, 
vivid, concentrated, and demanding of at- 
tention. If not related to other objectives 
and implements, it can stand out as extrane- 
ous and present problems that textbooks and 
lectures cannot easily overcome. You may 
want just this effect at times if you want the 
relating of impressions to be accomplished by 
the student alone. If not, you will want to 
plan where in the unit the film should be 
shown, when it should be reshown, and how 
the students can relate it to the generaliza- 
tions of lecture and the lessons of the text- 
book. These are your techniques. How to 
use the film in these ways depends upon you. 
THE STUDENTS. Finally, the use of the film 
depends upon the students. A student in a 
general business class has probably seen mo- 
tion pictures for the better part of ten years. 
He has become accustomed to certain tech- 
niques that have been imbued with meaning. 
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He demands certain qualities from the pic- 
tures he sees—qualities of excellency in 
photography, interesting presentation, clar- 
ity of sound, vividness of content, and color 
and more color. 

Tests have shown that the unimaginative 
presentations in motion pictures teach more 
at grades one to five than they do at grades 
five to twelve. Students, by the time they 
have reached high school age, build a re- 
sistance to the poorly-produced, unimagina- 
tive, uninteresting motion picture. In part 
the teacher can overcome this and in part 
the well-conceived purpose overcomes this, 
but mostly the well-conceived sound motion 
picture overcomes it. 

Once again I say that utilization depends 
upon the film as well as upon the purpose, 
the teacher, and the student. 

One last word of warning. The sound mo- 
tion picture is not the most flexible teaching 
aid. Its power lies chiefly in its inflexibility— 
in the darkened room, the vivid presentation, 
and the clear-cut concept. Use these assets 
and you use properly the sound motion pic- 
ture for your purpose, according to your 
method, and for your students. 
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Adjustments That Must be Made by Beginning 
Office Workers 


by 


Frances E. 


French 


Port Huron High School 
Port Huron, Michigan 


A description of a study of graduates of the commercial department 
in Port Huron, Michigan, with conclusions and recommendations. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. ‘The purpose 
of this study was to determine the difficulties 
encountered by graduates from the commer- 
cial department of Port Huron High School 
who are filling their first positions as office 
workers. The study is also planned to de- 
termine whether these difficulties are the 
same for students of two ability groups; 
namely, (Group A) those students whose 
high scholastic achievement indicates they 
are the most likely to succeed and (Group B) 
those students whose low scholastic achieve- 
ment indicates they are the least likely to 
succeed. 

SETTING OF THE sTuDY. Port Huron has a 
population of 34,968. The largest industry 
in the city is the Mueller Brass Company 
which had 1,800 employees in 1940 and in 
which the office force has been tripled within 
the last four years. The Chrysler Corpora- 
tion and the Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
each employ about 1,200 people. Other 
plants that employ many commercial gradu- 
ates of the Port Huron High School are the 
Electric Auto Lite, Pressed Metals of 
America, The Detroit Edison, Port Huron 
Sulphite and Paper Company, United Brass 
and Aluminum Manufacturing Company, 
and Dunn Sulphite and Paper Company. 

The public school enrollment shows 1,190 
students in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. Each June approximately fifty stu- 
dents graduate from the commercial course 
while in the January class there are about 
fifteen students graduating. 

The commercial curriculum in the high 
school consists of two years of bookkeeping, 
two years of stenography, one year of type- 
writing, and one year of typewriting and 
transcription combined. There are two 
Dictaphone machines and one comptometer 
for student operation. There are five full- 
time commercial teachers; one teacher 
teaches all the bookkeeping. Each steno- 
graphic teacher teaches the same students 
all through the four semesters of shorthand 
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and during the last two semesters in type- 
writing and transcription. The beginning 
office workers who were the subjects in this 
study were instructed by the same teacher 
during all four semesters in stenography, 
typewriting, and transcription. 

The procedure followed in conducting this 
research consisted first in preparing a 
questionnaire that would divide the possible 
problems of beginning office workers into 
definite units decided upon as a result of the 
survey of related literature. 

{mployers’ complaints fell into the follow- 
ing classifications that were the bases of the 
questionnaire: ability to follow instructions, 
sense of responsibility and initiative, am- 
bition, adaptability, poise and_ self-confi- 
dence, loyalty, ability to get along with 
people, office atmosphere, technical ability. 

Copies of the questionnaire were mailed to 
sixty students who had graduated from the 
commercial department of Port Huron High 
School either in June, 1944, or in January, 
1945. At the time the questionnaires were 
mailed, the telephone was used to explain the 
project personally to many of the students. 

The high school files were used to obtain 
the scholastic averages, the final marks in 
transcription and shorthand, and the per- 
sonality ratings. 

Each graduate of Port Huron High School 
was given a personality rating by six to eight 
teachers on the following traits: drive, work 
habits, leadership, initiative, general char- 
acter, responsibility, co-operation, social at- 
titude, emotional control. These traits were 
graded on an A, B, C, D basis and then an 
average was taken for each trait. 

Each student was rated for this study by 
averaging the scholastic record, the commer- 
cial marks, and the personality traits. The 
highest possible rating was 4.000 which al- 
lows four points for an A, three points for a 
B, two points for a C, and one point for a D. 
For example, one student was averaged as 
follows: 
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Scholastic average................. 4.000 
Scores in shorthand and transcription 4.000 
Personality traits. 


11.550 
11.550 + 35 = 3.850 


The range of ability of the sixty students 
in this study is from 3.850 to 1.330 and the 
median is 2.590. The division into two abil- 
ity groups was made at the point near the 
median where the gap was the greatest. No 
student in Group A had a point average of 
less than 2.786; no student in Group B had 
a point average higher than 2.672. 

CONCLUSIONS. Inasmuch as the findings of 
this study may be considered valid, the fol- 
lowing conclusions seem justified: 

1. Since only about 50 per cent of each 
group in this study state they always follow 
instructions exactly, this factor must be 
considered as one of the big problems faced 
by beginning office employees irrespective 
of whether they are good or poor students. 

2. Although the supervision is less direct 
in the office than in the school, Group B re- 
ported more supervision than Group A. 
Fifty per cent of Group A are seldom or 
never supervised while 22.73 per cent of 
Group B are in this classification, probably 
because the students in Group A need less 
supervision than the students in Group B. 
One of the problems faced by the less capable 
students when they go into the offices is 
working without supervision. 

3. Three-fourths of both Group A and 
Group B state they ask questions when 
puzzled by office procedure or routine. This 
is a good indication that these beginning em- 
ployees are not the timid type. Modern edu- 
cation has overcome much of the fear of the 
teacher and of the employer. The present 
classroom situation gives the students as well 
as the teacher an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. 

4. The employees with high scholastic 
achievement have more leisure time than 
those of lower achievement after the re- 
quired tasks are performed. They utilize this 
time by helping others and by learning how 
to handle the jobs of others in the office. The 
students with the low scholastic achievement 
may realize the need of helping others, of 
doing extra work in the office, of learning 
other jobs, and of performing duties not in 
the daily routine, but all their energy is con- 
sumed in doing the required tasks. There- 
fore, it appears that Group A displays a 
greater sense of responsibility than does 
Group B. 
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5. Group A shows more initiative than 
Group B. Initiative according to members of 
Group A involves asking whether there is a 
job to do, volunteering to work overtime, 
doing the work without being asked, and 
learning the work of others in case of ab- 
senteeism. Only one member of Group B 
made a comparable statement which indi- 
cated his effort to learn the jobs of others in 
his spare time. 

6. The criticism is often made that the 
superior students are not good office workers 
because they do not adapt themselves well to 
the job and to the people with whom they 
work. The data of this study, however, 
negate this conclusion because 57.9 per cent 
of the upper ability group and 44.4 per cent 
of the lower ability group feel they are well 
adapted to their work. Twice as many stu- 
dents in Group A learn new tasks easily and 
adjust themselves more easily to new situa- 
tions. 

7. Group B is more cautious in its criticism 
and these employees try more often to say 
the right thing at the right time, consider the 
employer more efficient and capable, and, in 
general, express less criticism than Group A. 
It is in this area of human relationship that 
the beginning office worker finds his personal 
adjustment difficult. Only about one-fifth of 
the employees in this study state they never 
discuss the faults of their fellow workers. 

8. Only a small percentage of each ability 
group suffers from a lack of poise and self- 
confidence. Mistakes are a chief factor in 
causing the employees to lose this feeling of 
confidence. The poor students probably are 
the ones who are still making the mistakes 
they made in school. The good students are 
confused by such things as interruptions, 
failure of others to complete work, jobs that 
do. not turn out as well as they should, in- 
ability to handle a customer’s complaint, and 
technical matter in the dictation. These 
factors have no bearing on the skill of the 
employee but are the results of the office at- 
mosphere and human relationships within 
the office. 

9. Although the same percentage of each 
group responded that they feel they have 
the training and ability to make a success of 
their work, it does not necessarily indicate 
that each group is equally well prepared. The 
different types of positions held by the two 
groups bring out the contrast. In Group A 
there are three secretarial positions while 
there is only one in Group B. There are 
seven stenographic positions in Group A and 
two in Group B. There are seven clerical 
workers in Group B and only two in Group A. 
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The total number of students in each group 
is twenty-two. 

10. Members of Group B feel they should 
have studied harder while they were in school 
and they evidently feel that more study 
would have increased their competency 
whereas actually no amount of study would 
have overcome their handicaps due to in- 
ferior ability. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. As a result of this 
study the following recommendations are 
offered: 

1. In order to make adjustment to the 
first job a successful experience for the high 
school graduate, the school must be accurate 
in its recommendations and should have a 
complete knowledge of what each job con- 
sists before a student is placed. Placement 
must not be accidental but it should be a 
meticulously planned procedure with the 
employer and the school in full co-operation. 

2. The recommendations the employees in 
this study made for improving the office at- 
mosphere serve to remind the classroom 
teacher that all offices are not quiet, peace- 
ful, pleasant places to work; that some of the 
offices like some of the classrooms are neither 
well lighted nor well ventilated; and that 
things are not always done in the most 
efficient manner. Prospective office workers 
should be made aware of the fact that they 
are not going into an area of perfection but 
that they are subtly responsible for increas- 
ing the degree of perfection within the office. 

3. Beginning office employees are faced 
with the problem of following instructions. 
In the school the teachers are careful to 
speak the instructions distinctly and always 
repeat the instructions until they are sure 
every student understands them. This is a 
good teaching technique when there is a 
wide ability range in the classroom, but it is 
poor preparation for the office where the in- 
structions must be understood the first time 
and the employer cannot concern himself 
with how clearly he enunciates them. There- 
fore, some of our classroom procedure must 
involve training the student in how to pro- 
ceed when the instructions are not clear. 

4. Because the office employee must find 
either his own errors or the errors of a fellow 
worker, the classroom teacher is obliged to 
spend less time searching for the errors of 
his stenographic students and more time 
supervising the ability of the students to 
check their own errors. Students must be 
taught the technique of returning incorrect 
work to another student in a pleasant and 
constructive way. Learning to do this is 
good training for a position as a supervisor. 
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The employees in this study quite frequently 
criticized the supervisors for their lack of 
skill in dealing with people. 

5. If the last semester of required English 
(which is a review of grammar in Port Huron 
High School) could be set up in such a way 
that the commercial students could be 
trained in effective business English and 
students who specialize in other fields could 
have their grammar in terms of their special- 
ized training, then our spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and vocabulary problems would 
decrease. 

6. Itis the responsibility of the commercial 
department to be certain that its students 
have an adequate opportunity to meet 
people and to perform before an audience. A 
course in public speaking would provide valu- 
able training for the student. Commercial 
students should have the experience of meet- 
ing enough prospective employers while still 
in school so that the actual interview upon 
graduation will be a natural event. 

7. The vocabulary which the beginning 
office worker needs is specialized, but in 
areas where the number of places which em- 
ploy the students is limited some effort 
should be made to obtain a basic vocabulary 
list from the prospective employers. The ob- 
jective would be to make the students realize 
they will have to learn new words and that 
during the first few months of employment 
there will be terms for which they will have 
to discover the meaning. Students should 
learn how to meet such situations while they 
are in school because in the office there will 
not be a teacher to give the vocabulary pre- 
view of shorthand outlines for difficult words 
and a description of the terms used in the 
letters. Vocabulary previews are an essential 
part of good teaching, but there should be an 
occasional routine where the student must 
struggle along without such previews. 

8. The habit of discussing the faults of 
others is a human weakness which plays 
havoc in any group but it is especially bad 
for the beginning worker. Apparently, in our 
schools we do not give sufficient training in 
adjusting students to an already organized 
office force. Itis necessary for us to strengthen 
our school program to the point where we 
train for faithfulness to the fellow worker and 
to the employer. 

9. The ideal solution to the whole problem 
of adjustment to the office involves de- 
creasing the time necessary to train the stu- 
dents in the basic skills of typewriting and 
shorthand by more efficient teaching methods 
and then using the remainder of the allotted 
time for an actual office practice course. 
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Commercial Education in Massachusetts High Schools 


by 


Helen J. Keily 


Salem Teachers College 
Salem, Massachusetts 





Of 258 high schools in 
Massachusetts, 247 offer com- 
mercial subjects as part of 
their curriculums. Of these, 
235, or 95 per cent, responded 
to a recent Salem State Teach- 
ers College questionnaire con- 
taining a variety of questions 
concerning commercial educa- 
tion. 

The figures reported show 
that there are more students 
enrolled in the commercial cur- 
riculum than in any other. The 
next largest populated curricu- 








interesting fact provides one 
clue to the stated desire of so 
many schools (reported in a 
later section) for advice and 
assistance at the state level in 
commercial department prob- 
lems. The two high schools of 
commerce in Massachusetts re- 
port the largest number of 
commercial teachers (thirty- 
three) in any school. Sixty-two 
commercial teachers were re- 
ported as being new at their 
jobs in 1945-46. Two hundred 








lum is the college preparatory, 
which tends to attract more boys than does 
the commercial work. The largest single 
group of students in all the curriculums is 
that of girls enrolled in commercial courses. 
For convenience in analyzing results, the 
schools were classified in five categories 
according to the size of student enrollment. 
The following table shows the number of 
schools in each category, the number offer- 
ing commercial work, and the number that 
replied to the questionnaire: 


and eight schools reported one 
or more teachers who devote 
part of their time to commercial subjects. 
Sixty-seven commercial teachers were re- 
ported as having no degree and forty-three 
were reported as holders of degrees beyond 
their Bachelor’s degree. 

As for salaries, the average for all schools 
is $1,861 a year. The highest average for the 
state is for the Class I (over 500 students) 
high schools which is $2,475 a year, and the 
lowest is for the Class V (fifty or fewer 
students) which is $1,564 a year. 








SIZES OF SCHOOLS 


Group I—over 500 students 
Group II—201-500 students 
Group IIJ—101-—200 students 
Group IV-— 51-100 students 
Group V 1— 50 students 


Totals 


I ‘ Number Number 
— Offering and 
. ' Commercial Percentage 
Schesls Work Replying 
93 83 80— 96 per cent 
67 67 64— 96 per cent 
54 5A 50— 93 per cent 
35 34 32— 94 per cent 
9 9 9—100 per cent 
258 247 235-— 95 per cent 





The organization of these schools is as 
follows: 140 reported are four-year schools, 
fifty-five are three-year schools, thirty-three 
are six-year schools, seven did not specify. 

TEACHERS AND SALARIES. Slightly more 
than one-third of the schools report one 
commercial teacher, (or the use of less than 
the full time of one teacher); these, with the 
schools having two commercial teachers com- 
prise 54 per cent of all schools that reported; 
66 per cent of Massachusetts schools have 
three or fewer commercial teachers! This 
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DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM. 
Separation of the commercial curriculum 
into such subdivisions as accounting cur- 
riculum, stenographic curriculum, and ma- 
chine-clerical curriculum is reported only by 
the largest high school and by only about 
half of these. In some of these schools, the 
division seems to be in name only since often 
students may elect subjects from the other 
commercial curriculums. 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS OFFERED FOR PER- 
SONAL USE. Entire classes of commercial sub- 
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jects for personal use are offered by the 
larger schools. The subjects most offered in 
this way are typewriting (in ninety-five 
schools) and, in much smaller number, short- 
hand (in twenty-eight schools) and book- 


keeping (in twenty-seven schools). More 
than half the schools allow noncommercial 
students to enter vocational classes to ob- 
tain some knowledge on a personal-use basis. 
Students from technical, civic, and house- 
hold arts curriculums are permitted to elect 
commercial subjects for personal use. 

VETERANS. When these questionnaires were 
received in the late spring of 1946 only 580 
veterans were reported as studying in all 
curriculums. Of these 580 veterans 122 were 
in one school. Only sixty-four veterans were 
taking commercial subjects in the 235 high 
schools replying. 

GumwaNce. When asked whether results of 
subjects taught in grade nine and below 
were used for guidance purposes in the high 
school (such as junior business grades), 107 
schools reported such results were used, 
ninety-three schools reported they were not 
used, and thirty-five schools did not reply to 
the question. 

As for follow-up of commercial graduates, 
little is done. Only eleven schools had follow- 
up records for the class of 1943, thirteen 
schools had follow-up records for the class of 
1944, and fifteen schools had follow-up 
records for the class of 1945. 

When questioned as to recent surveys 
concerning the need for commercially trained 
students. in their communities, sixty-two 
schools reported that surveys have been 
made, of which fifty-one were within the last 
ten years and thirty-two within the last five 
years. Forty-eight schools stated that 
changes were made as a result of surveys. 
Some of the changes mentioned are: ‘“In- 
cluded machines,” “Installed Ediphone,” 
“Gave more time to spelling,” “Added per- 
sonal typing,” “Added clerical practice,” 
“Discontinued functional method,” “Gave 
more emphasis to arithmetic,” ““Added third- 
year shorthand,” “Dropped penmanship,” 
“Made Bookkeeping II elective,” and ‘“In- 
troduced a co-operative selling course.” 

Kighty-six schools thought a community 
survey would be desirable and some espe- 
cially stated “‘with a return to normal times.” 
Most of these schools felt that the survey 
should be conducted by the guidance de- 
partment, possibly as a study of graduates. 
Several schools thought the chamber of com- 
merce might co-operate and mention was 
made by many schools that contact should 
be made with office managers. Two schools 
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suggested that it should be an area study 
rather than a local one and that communities 
might possibly co-operate. Sixty-six schools 
could see no reason for a community survey. 

One hundred and five schools reported 
that they have a placement service, twenty- 
three additional schools reported “‘not for- 
mally,” and twenty-three schools stated that 
they do not conduct a placement service for 
their students. 

SHORTHAND. The schools were asked 
whether an exploratory course in shorthand 
was given. ‘wo hundred and one, or 90 per 
cent, of the schools do not give an explora- 
tory course and twenty-two schools do give 
an exploratory course. 

Selection of students for the shorthand 
course is one of the most difficult problems 
of the schools. One hundred and forty schools 
have no requirements whatever for admission 
to first-year shorthand. It is accordingly not 
surprising to note the large number of 
eliminations from first-year to second-year 
shorthand. The students who fail shorthand 
are dropped at times varying from ten days 
after the session begins to the end of the 
first year. The majority of schools do not 
permit a failing student to transfer to another 
subject without loss of credit. 

Kighty-three schools have definite require- 
ments that must be met before students are 
permitted to study shorthand. These pre- 
requisites vary greatly from a required in- 
telligence quotient of 100 to specific require- 
ments in English, from C to B or 80, or 
specified scores on certain standardized tests, 
some of which were ERC Stenographic Apti- 
tude, Turse, Hoke, Detroit Clerical, and 
Stanford Achievement. Several schools in- 
sist upon a C or B grade in first-year type- 
writing. 

When asked whether they felt that “too 
many students take shorthand,” forty-three 
schools said “Yes,” and 153 said “No.” 
Several schools commented that more boys 
should be persuaded to take shorthand. One 
school may have expressed the sentiment of 
many with the comment “Not too many take 
shorthand, but too many of a kind.” 

Prerequisites for admission to second-year 
shorthand vary from C to B in the first-year 
course and from 40 to 80 words a minute. 

Shorthand is begun in most schools in the 
eleventh year and completed in the twelfth 
year. Only nine schools offer three years of 
shorthand. 


TYPEWRITING. ‘Typewriting is begun in 


most schools in the tenth year and continued 
on a vocational basis in the eleventh and 
Requirements for passing 
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twelfth years. 
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grades are by no means standard. Fifty- 
seven schools require a passing grade in first- 
year typewriting of 35 to 40 words a minute 
from straight copy on a typical 10-minute 
test with five or less errors and 158 schools 
have no such requirement. Other require- 
ments mentioned vary from 15 words a 
minute to “reasonable accuracy,” “‘ability to 
follow directions,” and “perfect papers.” 
Only five schools stress “‘net words a minute 
only,” seventy-six schools stress “more pro- 
duction of typical typing jobs,” and 115 
schools stress both speed and production. 

To the question, “Are two years of five 
periods a week necessary to reach reasonable 
minimum standards of doing typewriting 
work?” thirty-six schools said ‘‘No” and 
181 said “Yes.” The standard for comple- 
tion of second-year typewriting varies to as 
great a degree as that for first-year type- 
writing. These standards are from 25 to 60 
words a minute, with a large number of 
schools stating that “satisfactory work” and 
“accomplishment of book assignments” were 
their standard. When asked “Do you pass 
your typewriting students if they do not 
reach your standard?” ninety-one schools 
confessed they do and eighty-three said that 
they do not. 

BOOKKEEPING. One hundred and forty- 
three schools have no prerequisites for en- 
trance into first-year bookkeeping and fifty- 
six schools have requirements that vary from 
passing in junior business training, clerical 
practice, arithmetic, or algebra to “evidence 
of work habits,” “‘passing in English,’’“‘fair 
penmanship,” and “evidence of power of 
reasoning.” 

For second-year bookkeeping, only three 
schools reported no prerequisites and 133 
schools reported that a passing grade in first- 
year bookkeeping was required. The passing 
grade was variously stated as “D,” “65,” 
and “B.” Twenty-five schools thought too 
many students enter the bookkeeping course 
but 137 schools thought too many did not. 
Several comments were given to the effect 
that “Students need it,” “It is good for any 
student,” ““Too few students take it,” “‘All 
students should take it,”’ ““More boys should 
take it,” and “All students should have one 
year of bookkeeping.” 

Only fifty-six schools have third-year 
bookkeeping classes and nineteen schools 
have fourth-year bookkeeping. Most schools 
begin bookkeeping in the tenth year; how- 
ever there is a noticeable tendency where 
only two years are offered to have these in 
the eleventh and twelfth years. This doubt- 
less has a connection with a desire to post- 
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pone vocational training to years of greater 
maturity, nearer to the point of use, and to 
allow more general background. 

When asked “Do you anticipate that the 
amount of bookkeeping offered will be in- 
creased, decreased, or about the same and 
what topics will be added or omitted?” 
twenty-seven schools anticipate an increase 
in bookkeeping, nine schools anticipate a 
decrease, and 168 schools thought it would 
remain about the same. Topics which it was 
felt might well be added were income tax, 
social security, use of more papers, book- 
keeping for professions and small businesses, 
pay-roll tax, bookkeeping for personal use, 
machines and filing, corporation and partner- 
ship taxes, and bookkeeping from a practical 
standpoint. Topics which it was felt could 
be reduced were advanced entries in part- 
nerships and corporations; consignments; 
less on adjustments, work of accountants 
such as closing of partnerships, corporation, 
and manufacturing reports and other cor- 
poration records; accounting theory; and 
voucher systems. 

OFFICE MACHINES. The office machines pro- 
gram brings the greatest variation of any 
subject offered in the commercial curriculum 
both as to prerequisites, content of courses of 
study, equipment possessed by schools, and 
achievement required on identical machines. 

Sixty-one schools have prerequisites for 
admission to the office machines course 
ranging from simple typing ability to better 
than average grades in all subjects. One 
hundred and sixteen schools report they 
have no prerequisites for admission to the 
office machines course. When asked “Do you 
make a distinction between the requirements 
of training on such machines as calculators 
and bookkeeping machines and those ma- 
chines such as adding machines, which can 
be learned quickly and which are facilitators 
of other office jobs?” forty-eight schools re- 
ported they made no such distinction and 
thirty-five schools reported they did make a 
distinction in the time spent. However, the 
variation where such distinction was made 
was from four weeks on the adding machines 
to sixteen weeks on the calculators down to 
four hours on the four adding machines to 
five periods on the calculators. 

The machine equipment is mostly pos- 
sessed by the largest schools (500 and more 
students). Although some Class I high 
schools have as many as seven bookkeeping 
machines, only thirteen bookkeeping ma- 
chines are owned by the 155 schools in 
Groups IT, II, [V, and V. Typewriters are 
the machines most commonly owned and the 
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number varies from five in one school in 
Group V to 336 in one of the Group I schools. 
The next most commonly owned machine is 
the adding machine and these vary from one 
to twenty-two in a school. The time given as 
a requirement on the adding machine varies 
from 10 minutes to 100 hours. 

Calculators owned vary from one to 
forty-one in a school and the time require- 
ment varies from 4 hours to 200 hours. 
Dictating machines owned vary from one to 
twenty-five and the time required on them 
raries from one-half hour to 122 hours. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF THE BUSI- 
NESS DEPARTMENT. Extracurricular activities 
most commonly carried on by business stu- 
dents and teachers involve saving stamps, 
school fund, class and club treasuries, office 
work, lunchroom, athletic association books, 
and management of the yearbook. Most of 
this work is not done in regular classes; stu- 
dents of bookkeeping, office practice, or 
secretarial training classes often carry the 
work as part of their individual student 
programs. Activities mentioned only oc- 
vasionally were the handling of all school 
tickets, including football, play, and bus 
tickets; and the conducting of a business 
machine survey of the community by the 
business students under the guidance of a 
commercial teacher. 

POSTPONEMENT OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING TO 
UPPER YEARS. When asked “Should voca- 
tional commercial subjects be postponed to 
the upper years, (eleventh and twelfth years, 
or twelfth year only, or twelfth and _ thir- 
teenth years) and be preceded by more gen- 
eral training?” 151, or 64 per cent, of the 
schools said “Yes,” thirty-three, or 14 per 
cent, of the schools said “No,” six, or 3 per 
cent, of the schools gave a qualified answer, 
and forty-five, or 19 per cent of the schools 
did not reply. The comments under this 
question were numerous and interesting. A 
few typical comments were: ““More mature 
students work more rapidly and with higher 
standards than the younger students,” ““The 
more general training, the better,” “There 
would be more carry-over between school 
and employment,” “Broader background 
and maturity are great advantages,” ‘““There 
is much to be said for postponement of the 
study of shorthand for postgraduate work 
for a select group,” “Yes, everyone is entitled 
to be ‘exposed’ to a cultural background,” 
and “It offers a better balanced training for 
a well-rounded life.” Of the thirty-three 
schools which said vocational subjects should 
not be postponed, some schools showed a 
misinterpretation of the term “‘vocational” 
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because they suggested that “exploratory” 
courses should begin sooner or that begin- 
ning typewriting should come sooner, neither 
of which training would be “vocational.” 
Negative comments were: ““This should de- 
pend entirely on the employment situation” 
and “Some vocational work should be given 
in the ninth and tenth grades for the people 
who must leave school early.” 

BUSINESS EDUCATION HELP AT THE STATE 
LEVEL. When asked “In your judgment, 
would it be desirable to have a specialist in 
business education in the state department 
of Education to co-operate with the schools 
in the further development of business edu- 
vation?” 136, or 58 per cent, of the schools 
replied “Yes,” thirty-two, or 14 per cent of 
the schools, replied “No,” nineteen, or 8 per 
cent, of the schools gave qualified answers, 
and forty-eight, or 20 per cent, of the schools 
did not reply. Some comments were: “A real 
specialist, yes,” “A good one, yes,” “Pro- 
vided the person be one with ability in this 
field,” “In an advisory capacity,” ““To as- 
sist, yes; to dictate, no,”’ and “‘Yes, for infor- 
mation to schools; no, if a matter of control 
by state.” Several expressed fear of “‘poli- 
tics.”” One school wrote: ‘“‘No—the position 
is a political appointment with no guarantee 
that the appointee would have the training 
and the ability to do the work.” Another 
school wrote: “‘Not if he is a politician.” A 
few of the enthusiastic replies are: “Yes, 
definitely,’ “I would welcome it,” and 
“Definitely, yes.” 

One thoughtful reply was: “I would say 
that a commercial specialist who also under- 
stands administrative problems would be 
helpful in the state department of education 
provided he is empowered to speak with 
authority concerning certain matters of 
standardization of courses, reeommendations 
concerning prerequisite and prognostic tests, 
and recommendations concerning best prac- 
tices as determined by procedures adopted in 
highly efficient business houses. What we 
need most is the type of authoritative di- 
rection that will get high schools away from 
such a variety of nondescript offering as one 
discovers when a transfer student has to try 
to fit into the program of studies in his new 
school. I can visualize some effective work 
being done by a specialist provided he has 
the qualifications demanded for such a posi- 
tion, the confidence of the high school ad- 
ministrators and commercial teachers in the 
state, and time, office personnel, and author- 
ity to give the schools the type of help they 
need.” 

When asked in what ways help might be 
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rendered at the state level, the largest num- 
ber of schools stated they would welcome 
direction and help in the matter of standards 
and standardized tests; the next largest num- 
ber of schools said they would appreciate 
occasional visits and constructive criticism, 
with advice and assistance as to new ideas 
and methods; and several schools wish to see 
published the results of surveys and research 
in commercial education; other schools de- 
sire such aids as flexible courses of study, 
assistance with office machines courses in- 
cluding loans of equipment and advice on 
setting up new courses, a library clearing- 
house for commercial teachers, information 
as to current requirements of business, sug- 
gestions for improvement of curriculum, 
extension courses in the western section of 
the state, and assistance with visual aids. 

SUMMARY OF PROBLEMS AND ISSUES. 1. Few 
changes in the commercial curriculum have 
been made in the past twenty-five years 
despite the increase of student enrollment. 
The traditional commercial subjects—type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and shorthand—still 
dominate the curriculum. Complete curricu- 
lums in distributive education and simple 
machine-clerical work occupy a negligible 
place in the entire commercial education of 
the state. Social-business subjects (notably 
economics) are also neglected. 

2. Postwar teacher salaries are low, and 
show in a particularly unfavorable light in 
comparison with salaries of other groups and 
in view of rising costs of living. 

3. Commercial eurriculum divisions have 
meaning in only a small number of large 
schools. It is possible in many schools for 
students in specialized curriculums to elect 
subjects from other specialized curriculums, 
which in effect would seem to defeat the 
purpose of curriculum divisions. 

4. Guidance is still not used for selection 
of students to take specialized courses. 
Shorthand failures continue to be one of the 
greatest problems in the commercial de- 
partment. 

5. Community surveys to determine the 
need for commercially trained students de- 
clined during the war years when placement 
was not a problem, but despite the easy 
placement, large numbers of schools would 
like to know what has happened to their 
commercial graduates and what the current 
requirements of business are. 

6. Bookkeeping instruction is at present 
mostly given for one or two years. There is 
considerable thought that some course con- 
tent might well be revised to meet modern 
office requirements as well as personal needs. 
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7. There is a wide variety of expected 
achievement in typewriting courses. Many 
schools have a nominal standard but pass 
students whether or not they reach the 
standard. 


8. Of all the courses in the curriculum, the 
machines course is most haphazard. It is the 
least standardized course as to content and 
expected achievement. In a little more than 
half of the high schools of the state, the ma- 
chines department comprises only type- 
writers, one duplicator, and one or more add- 
ing machines. More serious is the variation 
in the requirements for the use of each ma- 
chine. At present, completion of such a 
course could have meaning only in. terms of 
specific knowledge of the standards of a 
particular department. 


9. Most of the schools are in agreement 
that high schools should postpone to a higher 
level (eleventh and twelfth years, twelfth 
year only, or twelfth and thirteenth years) 
vocational commercial subjects, and that 
more general training (which may include 
commercial subjects on a preliminary basis) 
should precede the vocational work. 

10. Help to the high schools at the state 
level would be welcomed by many schools, 
particularly in achieving standards for busi- 
ness performance, improved courses of study, 
and suggestions and ideas that would help 
them to improve their commercial offering— 
now the most popular in the curriculum. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
by Nina K. Richardson 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the first 
regular textbook designed to teach a 
student with only one hand how to 
master the keyboard. After he has mas- 
tered the keyboard with this book, he 
may then proceed to develop his skill 
with any other regular typing textbook. 


The book contains 32 pages with a 
series of lessons for a student with only 
the right hand and a parallel series of 
lessons for a student with only the left 


hand. 


List price 28 cents 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
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General 
Business 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business in junior high 
schools or senior high schools. This course is sometimes also known as intro- 


duction to business, business principles, or everyday business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general and the nontechnical business 
information that is useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. 
It provides an understanding of fundamental business practices and the rela- 


tions between business and society. The student is taught how to use business 


services. 

u he 
Through this course the student gets a basic background for the further study b-yec 
of other business subjects. In this respect it is the basic or foundation course in lume 
the business education program. It will help students to determine their apti- rse. 
tudes, abilities, and interests in the business field. hiain 


The content of this book is basically in accord with the objectives of general 
education. It is, therefore, suitable for a required or elective course for all 
students but is particularly recommended for the first course for business stu- 


dents. 


SoutH-WESTERN PUBLISJAN 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN ves 











NEW and IMPROVED EDITION 
of a SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


Because of the extreme popularity of the fourth edition 
of GENERAL BUSINESS, the authors have devoted 
their attention in the fifth edition to refinements in 
presentation, simplification of difficult topics, elimina- 
tion of out-of-date or unnecessary material, addition of 
new and important topics, reorganization of subject 
matter, and the bringing of old subject matter up to 
date. For example, the new postal note, which is a use- 
ful method of transmitting payments, is introduced. 
New methods of transmitting telegrams, a new form of 
telegraphic message, and the latest methods of counting 
words in a telegram are included. The latest postal 
regulations are included along with the new zone 
numbers in cities. Deductions from pay rolls are dis- 
cussed in the budgeting and record keeping sections. 





Throughout this entire book you will be impressed with 
the simplicity, the completeness, the accuracy, and the 
smoothness. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous 
pictures, business forms, and charts. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


Each unit is divided into lessons that are called parts. 
With each of these lessons (or parts) there are the fol- 


i have a choice of a 


k-year volume or a brief 


lume for a one-semester lowing types of exercise and problem material: (a) Im- 
Lirse. The brief volume proving Your Business Vocabulary, to help the student 
hiains the first six units. understand what he is studying; (b) Reading Check 


List, which is a list of questions to determine whether 
the student understands what he has read; (c) Activities 
and Projects, which require writing, investigating, 
problem solving, and reports in order to apply the prin- 
ciples that have been studied; and (d) General Business 
Problems, which are written problems requiring prac- 
tical applications, many of which include applied busi- 
x C ness arithmetic. At the end of each unit there are special 
> I N G O . summary review questions called Testing Your Business 

Understanding. In the longer units these review ques- 
do tions are also included at the ends of groups of some of 
AN DALLAS the parts. 











by 


Vernon A. Musselman 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 





One of the most difficult teaching problems 
in accounting and business mathematics is 
the teaching of cash discount. Figuring a 
discount on the total amount of an invoice is 
relatively simple and is usually readily mas- 
tered by most students. On the other hand, 
when a customer makes a partial payment of 
an invoice when entitled to a discount, many 
students have difficulty in computing the 
exact amount for which the customer should 
be credited. Likewise many teachers ex- 
perience difficulty in teaching this principle. 
Those teachers who build upon what the 
students already know have little trouble in 
getting across to them an understanding of 
this principle. 

The most common mistake made by those 
figuring cash discounts is simply to multiply 
the partial payment by the discount per- 
centage and add this figure to the amount of 
the payment. As an illustration, let us as- 
sume an invoice for $300, terms 2/10, net 30, 
a partial payment of $160 being received 
within the discount period. For what amount 
should the customer be credited? The stu- 
dent who does not understand the principle 
involved here will usually multiply $160 by 
.02; this will produce an answer of $3.20 
which he will add to the $160 and give the 
customer credit for $163.20. 

A group of 100 college freshmen who 
were studying elementary accounting were 
given this problem before the principles of 
discount had been explained to the group. 
All these students had studied bookkeeping 
previously but two-fifths of them reported 
they had not studied discount. Sixty of the 
100 students submitted a solution of $163.20, 
six students credited the customer for only 
$160, eighteen students got the correct 
answer of $163.27, while sixteen got answers 
different from any of these three figures. 

There are three ways of solving this type 
of problem: by the percentage method, by 
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Teaching Cash Discount 


Mr. Musselman presents three methods of teaching how to com- 
pute the discount when a partial payment is made on an account. 


proportion, and by algebra. When all three 
are explained to an average class, different 
students prefer different methods, but usu- 
ally each student will find at least one 
method that he understands and likes and 
which he can and will master. Chemistry 
students especially like the proportion tech- 
nique while those who are good in algebra 
prefer the algebraic solution. Let us apply 
each method to the above illustration. 

THE PERCENTAGE METHOD. It is explained 
to the members of the class that the amount 
for which the customer is to receive credit 
represents 100 per cent, the discount is 2 per 
cent and the payment therefore represents 98 
per cent. Thus the solution is to divide the 
amount of the partial payment by 98 to get 
1 per cent and then multiply by 100. 


$160 , 100 _ $16,000 _ g163 97 
98 98 

THE PROPORTION METHOD. Here again it is 
explained that the amount for which the 
customer is to be credited represents 100 per 
cent, the discount is 2 per cent, and the 
amount of the payment therefore represents 98 
per cent. The proportion becomes: 





Amount of Payment ? 
98% a 100% 

$160  % 
98 100 

98x = $16,000 

_ $16,000 
98 

x = $163.27 


THE ALGEBRAIC SOLUTION. The customer is 
to be credited for an unknown amount. The 
discount is 2 per cent or .02 of this unknown 
amount. This amount minus 2 per cent of it 
is $160. 

(Concluded on page 271) 
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Artyping Contest 


Julius Nelson of Baltimore, Maryland, 
personally sponsors an annual artyping con- 
test. The closing date for entries in the 
ninth annual contest is April 28. Following 
is a summary of the rules: 

1. Any make of typewriter may be used. 
The use of any color of ribbon or carbon, any 
size of paper, and any type of design is per- 
missible. 

2. The name of the entrant, school, teacher 
(if any), and address should be typed on the 
top right-hand corner on the back of each 
entry. 

3. The names of all entrants should be 
listed on an entrance blank which will be 
furnished upon request. 

4. Any number of entries may be sub- 
mitted but each entry must be accompanied 
by 10 cents in coin as examination fee. They 
should be postmarked by April 28, 1947. 

5. Entries should be sent flat to Julius 
Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, 
Maryland. No entries will be returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped, 
manila envelope of the proper size to ac- 
commodate the entries to be returned. 

6. The following prizes will be given: 
(a) The entry ranking first will receive a 
brand new portable typewriter. If produc- 
tion circumstances do not permit the award- 
ing of a portable typewriter, a cash award 
of $50 will be given. (b) The ten next best 
entries will each receive the official artistic 
typewriting bronze medal. (ce) The best 
entry in each group of twenty-five or more 
will receive a copy of Artyping. The best 
entry in each group of fifty or more will re- 
ceive a nationally famous ball-point, chro- 
mium-plated fountain pen guaranteed by 
the manufacturer to write from two to five 
years without refilling. The retail value of 
this pen is $5.00. (d) The school submitting 
the best group of entries (twenty-five or 
more) will receive a beautiful bronze-and- 
walnut wall plaque with raised lettering. 
(e) All entries of superior merit will receive 
either plain, blue-sealed, or gold-sealed cer- 
tificates. 
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American Business Writing Association 

The annual meeting of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association was held in the 
Hotel Knickerbocker on December 27 and 


28. There were approximately thirty-five 
members present. The program included 
several addresses, a demonstration of visual 
aids, a letter clinic, and committee reports. 

The old officers still hold office until the 
election by the executive board in April. 

. 7 e 
Pennsylvania Teachers 


J. Robert VonDrach, Pottstown High 
School, Pottstown, presided over the annual 
meeting of the business education section of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion which was held in Harrisburg on Decem- 
ber 27. At this meeting Dr. James Gemmell, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
was elected the new president. The other 
officers elected are as follows: vice-president, 
L. Irene Frederick, High School, Northum- 
berland; secretary, Edith R. Fairlamb, High 
School, Reading; treasurer, William S. 
Whitely, High School, Reading. 

. 7 x. 


Workshop in Washington 


On December 9, 12, and 16 there was a 


workshop for business education in Miner 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. This 


was sponsored by the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, Divisions 10-13. The 
activities were divided into three groups: 
(a) speech improvement techniques, (b) 
office machines and equipment, (c) audio- 
visual aids. 

Dr. G. C. Wilkinson, first assistant super- 
intendent of the public schools, gave the 
welcome address. R. N. Mattingly, princi- 
pal, Cardozo High School, Washington, 
I). C., introduced the speakers. The two 
principal speakers on the program were 
W. H. Evans, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Office Management Association 
who spoke on “Office Management” and 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew, professor of education, 
New York University, New York City, who 
spoke on “Classroom Teacher.” 
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Motivation and Effective Learning 


through 


CONCRETE PRESENTATION 





AppLieD BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 


All boys and girls need better training in 
arithmetic, but when it is taught in the high 
school it must be challenging, interesting, and 
thorough. APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
has a phenomenal record of popularity, be- 
cause it represents a definite break with the 
old traditional methods of presenting the 
subject. It covers thoroughly all the funda- 
mentals, but it gets its motivation and driving 
power through the realistic, concrete presen- 
tation, a few examples of which are explained 
at the right. 


Besides the concrete presentation of the fun- 
damentals, the student gets a working knowl- 
edge of business arithmetic in action by 
studying all the arithmetical calculations 
made in each of several different departments 
of a business. In this way, the student gets a 


chance to see arithmetic in operation. 


Thorough mastery is acquired through dif- 
ferent types of problems that involve both 


intensive drill and practical application. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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N. Y. U. Scholarships and Fellowships 


Several scholarships and fellowships will 
be available in business education at New 
York University, New York City, next year. 
Teaching fellowships are granted to candi- 
dates matriculated or planning to matricu- 
late for a Doctor’s degree. These scholar- 
ships amount to $1,000 to $1,500 plus free 
tuition for three graduate courses. Recipi- 
ents do six hours a week of teaching or other 
professional activities and duties. Applica- 
tions may be secured from the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. Forms 
must be returned to the committee not 
later than March 1, 1947. 


Edwards Has New Job in Virginia 


W. L. Edwards is the new head of the 
department of business administration and 
associate professor of business administra- 
tion at Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. For five years previous to taking this 
new job, he was director of business educa- 
tion and principal of the night school at 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, 
Virginia. During the war he served for two 
years as an officer in the Navy. 

At the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Edwards resigned as president of 
that association because he felt that the 
president of this group should be a high 
school teacher. 


St. Louis Chapter of N.O. M. A. Is Honored 


The St. Louis chapter of the National 
Office Management Association has _re- 
ceived further recognition for co-operating 
with the board of education in the produc- 
tion of a blueprint for business education. 
This report has been published as Mono- 
graph 65 by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The American Vocational Association has 
issued an award of merit to the chapter for 
outstanding service to the home town. The 


award was presented by Dr, Ira W. Kibby, 
vice-president for business education, at the 
recent national convention held in St. Louis, 
Missouri. The certificate is shown below. 

At the recent educational meeting of St. 
Louis chapter of N. O. M. A., Philip J. 
Hickey, superintendent of schools in St. 
Louis, reported progress in the study of the 
blueprint recommendations by teachers, 
principals, and the members of the superin- 
tendent’s cabinet. 


Aworicran Yorational Assortatton 
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N. B. T. A. Convention and Election 


The picture below shows the new officers 
and board members of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. This picture was 
taken at the annual convention in Chicago 
on December 26, 27, and 28. The new offi- 
cers and board members are as follows: 


N. B. T. A. OFFICERS: president, Jay R. Gates, 
Dyke and Spencerian College, Cleveland, 
Ohio; first vice-president, M. O. Kirkpatrick, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; second vice-president, L. H. 
Diekroeger, Hadley Technical High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri; treasurer, Dr. Ray G. 
Price (re-elected), University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. J. Murray Hill has one 
more year to serve in his term as secretary. 

BOARD MEMBERS: Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
School of Business, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee (member ex-officio for 
one year); Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: Cchair- 
man, E. M. Keithley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California; vice-chair- 
man, Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Houser, Edward D. Libbey High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT: 
chairman, Lura Lynn Straub, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; vice-chair- 


man, Dr. O. Richard Wessels, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York; secretary, 
Dr. E. Dana Gibson, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
F. J. Miller, Tiffin University, Tiffin, Ohio; 
vice-chairman, J. E. George, Jr., Enid ‘Busi- 
ness College, Enid, Oklahoma; secretary, 
Dr. Dorothy Finkelhor, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Dr. R. Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College, Hammond, Louisiana; vice- 
chairman, Theodore Woodward, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; secretary, 
John Rau, New Trier High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: chairman, Irol 
Whitmore, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana; vice-chair- 
man, Arnold Condon, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona; secretary, Helen Widener, 
Bellefield Girls Vocational High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE: Chairman, 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey; 
vice-chairman, Dr. James M. Thompson, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois; secretary, Mrs. C. D. 
Reincke, Plymouth High School, Plymouth, 
Michigan. 











e 


Top row: Benjamin R. Haynes, J. Murray Hill, Albert C. Fries, Robert Finch. 
Bottom row: Nettie M. Huff, L. H. Diekroeger, Jay R. Gates, M. O. Kirkpatrick. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, Milton Olson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; vice-chairman, 
O. J. Dickey, Benson High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska; secretary, E. E. Hatfield, secre- 
tarial science department, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, Jack Archer, Gregg College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; vice-chairman, F. H. Huston, 
Alabama Business University, Mobile, Ala- 
bama; secretary, Thelma Martin, Bluff City 
Business College, Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, John C. Brickner, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana; vice-chairman, Robert Stickler, Pro- 
viso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois; secretary, Muriel Gaynor, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Agnes Meehan, Washington High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; vice-chairman, Harold 
Fasnacht, Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver, Colorado; secretary, L. W. Anderson, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. 

As past president Dr. Haynes automati- 
cally becomes a member of the board for one 
year to replace Ivan Mitchell. Dr. Albert C. 
Fries was elected by the college department 
for a three-year term on the board to succeed 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas. 


There were approximately 1,400 members 
present and the programs were well at- 


tended. 


Several cities extended invitations for the 
1947 convention. The board voted to hold 
the next convention in St. Louis, Missouri, 
during the Christmas holidays. 


Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships 


A considerably increased number of as- 
sistantships for graduate students who are 
interested in the fields of business, education, 
and economics are offered by Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, for 1947-48. 
A limited number of assistantships are also 
offered for the summer of 1947. 

These assistantships carry stipends from 
$200 to $1,000 for the academic year. They 
involve service to the university, which may 
be teaching introductory courses, assisting 
in the conducting of research projects, or 
counseling freshman students. A _ limited 
number of scholarships and fellowships are 
offered which constitute outright grants 
and require no service. Students to whom 
poser at assistantships or scholarships are 
granted may pursue a study program leading 
to a Master’s degree or a Doctor’s degree in 
the field of their choice. Candidates for 
graduate degrees may specialize in account- 
ing, business education, economics, finance, 
insurance, management, marketing, statis- 
tics, personnel administration, public finance, 
public utilities, retailing, real estate and 
land economics, office management and sec- 
retarial training, and other fields in business 
and economics. 

Persons eligible for the benefits of Public 
Law 346 (GI Bill of Rights) may qualify for 
full- or part-time subsistence allowances in 
addition to the regular stipend. 

For complete details relative to graduate 
assistantships and scholarships, address in- 
quiries to Dean Arthur M. Weimer, School 
of Business, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, or Dr. C. L. Christenson, 
Department of Economics, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 








Teaching Cash Discount 
(Continued from page 266) 


x — .02x = $160 
.98x = $160 
< = $160 
.98 
x = $163.27 


It is obvious that the mathematical opera- 
tions are similar in each case. However, the 
thinking or reasoning is different in each 
case and therefore each method of solving 
the problem appeals to different students. 
Usually at least one method appeals to each 
student and the three methods together make 
easy an otherwise difficult teaching problem. 

One other factor sometimes causes diffi- 
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culty. Some students forget to deduct 
charges for prepaid postage before figuring 
the discount. Naturally the customer is 
not entitled to a discount on the postage. 
This weakness will be remedied if the student 
is taught to refer to the original invoice be- 
fore making the arithmetical computations 
rather than using figures that appear in the 
customer’s account in the ledger. 

By building upon the knowledge which 
the student already possesses and by show- 
ing the student how to apply his present 
knowledge of proportion and algebra as well 
as percentage, this problem of teaching cash 
discount is greatly simplified. 
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Conventions and Conferences— Spring, 1947 








Name of Association 
Alabama Education heneniadinn _ 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges 


American Marketing Association 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers. 


Business Educators’ Association of Canada 
California Business Educators’ Association 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Education Association 
Georgia Business Education Association 
Georgia Educational Association 
Idaho Education Association 
I}linois Education Association 

Central Division 

Peoria Division 


South Central Division 
Southwestern Division 


Illinois Vocational Association 
Inland Empire Education Association 


Iowa State Education Association 
Central Division 


Michigan Business Education Association 
Michigan Business Schools Association 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
Mid-Western Business Schools Association 


National Association 
Institutions. . 


of Business Teacher-Training 

National Association of Cost Accountants 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Education Association— 
American Association of School Administrators 
Regular Meeting. . 

National Office Management Association. 

National Vocational Guidance Association. 

New England Business College Association (in iin | 


junction with private school workshop). . 


New Jersey Business Education Association. 
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Place of Meeting 





Birmingham 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 


New York City 


Muncie 

Jasper Park, Alberta 
Los Angeles 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Tampa 

Savannah 

Savannah 

Boise 

Normal 

Peoria 

Springfield 

East St. Louis 
Peoria. . 


Spokane, Washington 


Ames 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Ann Arbor 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Chicago, Illinois 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Date of Meeting 


March 27-29 
May 15 
February 19-22 


June 11-13 


February 21-22 
June 30-July 3 
April 2-3 

May 2-3 

April 2-5 

April 17-19 
April 24-26 
April 23-26 
April 25 
March 3 
March 7 
March 21 
March 28 


April 10-12 


| April 9-11 


March 28 
March 21-22 
March 22 
April 24-26 


April 3-5 


February 28-March 1 


| June 15-19 


Atlantic City, New Jersey} 


Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


| Storrs, Connecticut. 


Newark. . 
New Brunswick. 


| 


April 8-10 
March 1-6 
July 6-13 

May 25-28 


March 28-31 


June 23-27 


February 15 
May 4 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Asso- 
ciation. 


North Carolina Association of Private Business Schools 
North Carolina Education Association 


North Central Association of sheomeeoniee and sensed 
Schools. . 


North Dakota Education Association— 
Northwestern Division..... . 


Ohio Business Schools Association 
Ohio Business Teachers’ Association 
Oklahoma Education Association 
Oregon Education Association 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Southeastern Division 


Pennsylvania Vocational Association 
South Carolina Education Association 
Tennessee Council of Business Schools 
Tennessee Education Association. . 
Texas State Teachers Association— 

District No. 1..... 

District No. 6 ic 

District No. 11........ 
Texas Vocational Association 
Tri-State Commercial Education Association 
United Business Education Association. ... 
University of Denver Business Education Conference.. 


University of Vermont Conference . 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation ee 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


Wisconsin Education Association— 
Northeastern Division 





New York City April 7-10 
Winston-Salem May 10 
Asheville. .... March 27-29 
Chicago, Illinois.........] March 24-29 
Minot. March 27-28 
Columbus May 9-10 
Columbus. .... April 26 


Oklahoma City February 13-14 


Portland April 7-8 
Philadelphia March 19-22 
Eagles Mere June 19-20 
Columbia March 13-15 
Nashville April 4-5 
Nashville March 27-28 
Galveston March 13-15 
E] Paso..... March 14-15 
Brownwood February 28 
Ft. Worth. .. April 3-5 
Cleveland, Ohio April 18-19 
Cincinnati, Ohio July 7-8 
Denver July 10 
Burlington March 14 
Milwaukee May 1-3 
Green Bay April 19 
Oshkosh March 28 








For High Schools 


Certificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are fur- 
nished free to schools using our bookkeeping and typewriting 
books. We now have the first good supply of award pins avail- 
able since the war. Gold, silver, and bronze award pins are 
distributed at cost. For information in regard to these book- 
keeping and typewriting awards, write for circulars describing 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING AWARDS 


For Business Colleges 


Certificates of Proficiency and Certificates of Credit are fur- 
nished free to business schools using our textbooks. Gold, 
silver, and bronze pins are sold at cost for individual student 
awards. Gold, silver, and bronze medals are available at cost 
to schools for annual awards. For information in regard to 
these bookkeeping and typewriting awards, write for circulars 


them. describing them. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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90™ CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


Fourth Edition - By Lessenberry 


The fourth edition of 2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING presents a complete and 
unified program for building speed with control. The plan of learning provides 
for alternate drives for speed and drives for control at the newly attained speeds. 
In other words, the student does not dwell too long on accuracy because he will 
not develop his maximum speed. 


One of the important features of this revision is the recommended time allow- 
ance given for each part of each lesson so that every minute counts for better 
results. No time during the class period is wasted. 


The teaching materials are organized into specific blocks of work so that the 
student has an immediate goal and so that he knows the rate of progression that 
he is expected to accomplish. 


A direct method of teaching is used that permits the early typing of words, 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. The student quickly begins to write useful 
material. He, therefore, has a constant feeling of definite progress. The pro- 
gram for building speed with control through the use of right practice proce- 
dures and right practice materials is definite and result-getting. 


+ 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Tess Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


w 


The questions answered below are ones submitted by 
teachers of typewriting. Mr. Crawford will attempt 
to answer any questions submitted. 


w 


What factors should be considered in select- 
ing equipment and what kind of equipment 
do you consider essential for a typewriting 
classroom? 


When selecting equipment for a typewrit- 
ing classroom, teachers should ask them- 
selves several questions: (1) Will the equip- 
ment selected actually contribute to effective 
learning? (2) Can the equipment be ad- 
justed to take care of individual differences? 
(3) Is the equipment practical; that is, is it 
serviceable without being too elaborate? 
(4) Is it durable—of sturdy, substantial con- 
struction? (5) Can it be used easily and com- 
fortably by all students? 

The following equipment is considered to 
be essential for all typewriting classrooms: 
(1) individual tables, (2) chairs of varying 
heights, (3) a demonstration platform for 
teacher use, (4) simplified copyholders, (5) 
an accurate timing device, (6) considerable 
blackboard space, (7) ample storage facilities 
for materials and supplies. 

TYPEWRITING TABLES. It is generally agreed 
that, for classroom use, sturdy individual 
tables are preferable to office desks. In most 
cases, they are more practical, more eco- 
nomical, and are better suited for instruc- 
tional purposes. In every classroom there 
should be at least three different sizes avail- 
able in order to take care of the individual 
differences within a given group. Of the total 
number ordered, approximately 10 per cent 
should be 29-inch tables, another 10 per cent 
should be 27-inch tables, and the remainder 
should be 30-inch tables. These tables should 
be so distributed that each room has all 
three sizes included. Most students can 
use the 30-inch tables, but the other sizes 
of tables should be on hand for those actually 
requiring lower heights. 

One table that is widely used and found 
to be satisfactory has a flat-surface top of 
composition material enclosed in wood, 
measuring approximately 36 inches by 24 
inches. It has steel legs and no drawer space. 
It provides ample work space and enables 
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students to work comfortably with their 
knees under the table. 

All tables regardless of type should be 
securely fastened to the floor and should 
have some device affixed for preventing the 
movement of the machines while in operation. 

cHarrs. Each classroom should have either 
adjustable chairs or ones varying in size. 
Most schools can use profitably chairs rang- 
ing in height from 161% inches to 18 inches. 
Generally, students will require the 18-inch 
chair, but for those students having short 
legs, chairs of lower heights are desirable. 
It is important that students be measured 
accurately for chair height as well as for 
appropriate table height. It should be re- 
membered that poor writing habits can often 
be traced to poor posture, which is caused, in 
turn, by the use of inappropriate chairs. 

DEMONSTRATION PLATFORM. ‘T'ypewriting 
teachers should have available for daily use 
a demonstration table mounted on a regular 
platform. This platform should be ap- 
proximately 6 inches high and should be 
large enough to accommodate a regular type- 
writing table and chair. A platform, rather 
than a demonstration stand, is preferred 
because it makes possible a closer approxi- 
mation of actual writing conditions. 

SIMPLIFIED COPYHOLDERS. A compact but 
substantial copyholder requiring little space 
should be used by each student to hold the 
printed copy in good reading position. Type- 
writing results are influenced by reading 
skill. It is advisable, then, to use equipment 
known to aid reading. Good copyholders 
will aid in the development of such skill. 

ACCURATE TIMING DEvicE. An accurate tim- 
ing device is needed in all classrooms where 
timed writings and tests are administered. 
Some of the best timers available are rela- 
tively inexpensive and are easily operated. 
An acceptable device should be available at 
all times for either the student or the teacher. 

STORAGE FACILITIES. Some kind of storage 
cabinet or cupboard is needed in each class- 
room for handling the many supplies used in 
teaching typewriting. Good storage space 
contributes to efficient classroom manage- 
ment and indirectly increases the effective- 
ness of instruction. It contributes, too, to a 
businesslike atmosphere in the classroom. 

In addition to the few items listed above, 
there are specialized items of equipment in 
use in most schools. However, success in the 
teaching of typewriting is dependent not 
alone upon the type of equipment used, but 
rather upon a combination of superior teach- 
ing and good equipment. Both must be 
present if maximum results are to be realized. 
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Caplan Becomes Chief in Pennsylvania 


Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
superintendent of public 
instruction, recently an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of Samuel W. 
Caplan as chief of the 
division of distributive 
education in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Caplan 
assumed the responsibili- 
ties of the office on De- 
cember 1, 1946. 

Mr. Caplan holds a 
Bachelor’s degree from 
the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. He has also done work 
towards a Master’s degree in distributive 
education at Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Since 1941 Mr. Caplan has been a teacher 
in the field of distributive education in the 
city schools of Philadelphia. He has had ex- 
tensive experience in many of the stores in 
the Philadelphia area and has aided many of 
these stores in their training programs. In 
addition, Mr. Caplan has instituted super- 
visory and rank-and-file training programs 
for some of the leading chain stores and 
wholesale organizations of the city. Since 
1944 he has been on the teacher-training 
staffs of Temple University and the research 
bureau for retail training at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Caplan has been active in the field of 
business education as well as in distributive 
education. He is at present vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators Association. 











S. W. Caplan 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 


by Sherwood and Pendery 


A 1946 edition of ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DE- 
DUCTIONS is available. It is based on the latest laws 
pertaining to withholding taxes. Forms and reports are 
adequately illustrated. In the problems and the project the 
student computes withholding taxes and social security 
taxes and records the necessary information in a pay-roll 
journal and an earnings record. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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é 
for a short course 
in nontechnical 


bookkeeping. . 











Record Keeping 


for Everyone 
By Moore, Wheland, File 


This book is designed for the schoo] 
that does not want to offer a regular 
vocational course in bookkeeping 
but does wish to emphasize personal 
and business record keeping. The 
principles are developed on the 
basis of double-entry bookkeeping. 


This book may be used for a special 


course or for an introductory course. 


A one-semester volume or a one-year 
volume of this book is available. You 
may also obtain a workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Sixth Annual Research Award 


‘The winning study of the sixth annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon research award was an- 
nounced at the Delta Pi Epsilon banquet in 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 27. In first 
place was William M. Polishook, C. J. Scott 
High School, East Orange, New Jersey, 
whose study was entitled ““The Effectiveness 
of Teaching Business Arithmetic as a Sepa- 
rate Subject and as an Integrated Part of 
Junior Business Training.” Edna-Jean 
Hershey, Opportunity School, Denver, Colo- 
rado, was in second place. Her study was 
entitled “An Evaluation of Two Methods of 
Teaching Prospective Clerks to Type Busi- 
ness Letters.” 

Nine studies were entered in the contest. 
The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, and will be distributed to mem- 
bers of Delta Pi Epsilon. Abstracts of all 
studies entered in the contest will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of Review of Business 
Education. 

The judges who evaluated these studies 
are C. K. Reiff, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege; Lloyd V. Douglas, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; and Paul L. 
Salsgiver, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Previous winners of the Delta Pi Epsilon 
research award contest and the titles of their 
studies are: 1940—Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, “Fundamental Issues in Busines 
Education”; 1941—T. James Crawford, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, “Frequency of Use 
of Gregg Shorthand Prefixes and Suffixes”; 
1942—Dr. Dorothy C. Finkelhor, Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
“Occupational Adjustments of Beginning 
Office Workers’; 1943—Dr. Donald C. 
Fuller, State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, “Reading Factors in Type- 
writing’; and 1944—S. J. Turille, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, ‘“The 
Achievement of Minimal Essentials of Con- 
sumer Information in Vocational Commer- 
cial Courses.” 

A few copies of these studies are available 
for purchase at a nominal cost by nonmem- 
bers. Studies by Dr. Finkelhor and Dr. 
Fuller may be secured by addressing the 
School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. The prices 
are 60 cents for each of these two studies. 
Information concerning the availability of 
other Delta Pi Epsilon research studies may 
be obtained by writing Elsie G. Garlow, 
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National Secretary of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsy]- 
vania. A 10 per cent discount is offered on 
orders of ten copies or more. 

H. G. Enterline, School of Business, Indi- 
ana University, is chairman of the research 
award committee of Delta Pi Epsilon. Delta 
Pi Epsilon is a national honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education. 

At the meeting in Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 27, approximately 150 members 
and guests were in attendance. Presentation 
of the award was given to Mr. Polishook at 
this meeting. The annual lecture was de- 
livered by Dr. Frank S. Endicott, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

+ a 2 


Studebaker Memorial Lecture Fund 


In memory of his wife, Mrs. Alma W. 
Studebaker, who died on July 8, Dr. Mark 
E. Studebaker, head of the department of 
business education, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, has established an 
Alma W. Studebaker memorial lectureship, 
Dr. John R. Emens, president of the college, 
has announced. ; 

Money for this memorial is to be invested 
so as to produce the best possible income and 
to be disbursed upon order of the committee 
which shall administer the fund, both princi- 
pal and income. 

The committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers of the Ball State College faculty. It 
shall include the head of the business educa- 
tion department and four other members, 
one of whom shall be a member of the busi- 
ness education department. This committee 
shall be appointed by the head of the college. 

Dr. Emens announced the names of the 
committee members as follows: chairman, 
Dean Ralph Noyer; Dr. Studebaker; Dr. 
Vernal Carmichael of the business education 
department; Dr. L. H. Whitcraft, head of 
the department of mathematics; Dr. Charles 
F. Van Cleve, chairman of the convocation 
committee. 

This committee shall be authorized to use 
part of this money to obtain outstanding 
leaders in the field of business education to 
deliver a series of lectures at Ball State Col- 
lege. The committee shall invite all students 
and friends of the college to attend the lec- 
tures without charge. These lectures shall be 
known as the Alma W. Studebaker Memorial 
Lectures. 

The first lecture of the series will be given 
February 21 by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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24th Indiana Conference 


Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, has announced 
plans for the twenty-fourth annual confer- 
ence of Indiana business teachers. It will be 
held on the campus on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 22. 

A new type of program is being planned 
this year. Saturday will be “Boss’s Day.” 
Teachers in the state are being asked to in- 
vite their superintendents or their principals 
or both to attend the program. The program 
is being planned so that it will be of special 
interest to school administrators. 


On Saturday morning there will be a sym- 
posium or panel discussion that will include 
some Indiana teachers as well as Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Dr. Ray G. Price, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois; T. James Crawford, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana; and W. Harmon: 


Wilson, editor of THe BALANCE SHEET, 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 








New York 


Cincinnati 
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Chicago 


Bankers and Seaton 


The school administrators and teachers of 
the public school system of Los Angeles, 
California, have been active in their relations 
with local business and professional men of 
all types. An example of these unusual rela- 
tionships is the educator-banker banquet. 
The second annual banquet was held on 
December 4. It was sponsored by the 
American Institute of Banking. The Decem- 
ber issue of the Los Angeles Banker is devoted 
largely to this affair. 

Invited guests included Vierling Kersey, 
superintendent of Los Angeles city schools; 
members of the school board; and many as- 
sistant superintendents, administrative of- 
ficers, and high school principals. The meet- 
ing was in Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. 

Short talks by John N. Given, representing 
the Los Angeles city schools; Lawrence D. 
Pritchard, speaking for the bank personnel 
men; and Don Henney, who is vice-president 
of the American Institute of Banking, fol- 
lowed the banquet and guest introductions. 
The three speakers each stressed the benefits 
to accrue the educators, students, and banks 
alike from a co-ordinated program of busi- 
ness education and employment placement. 


A WORKBOOK COVERING THESE TOPICS 


Arithmetic Equipment 
Grammar Communications 
Punctuation Correspondence 
Capitalization Filing 
Vocabulary Typewriting 
A Spelling Shorthand 
fi Machines Tests 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By Robert Fisher 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING is a combination text- 


book and workbook. It covers all the fundamentals that are commonly required 
in office jobs in business and civil service occupations. Each topic is introduced 
with a pretest followed by a review and exercises. At the end of the course there 
is a final examination that is typical of a civil service examination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Dallas 
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Theta Alpha Delta in San Francisco 


Theta Alpha Delta (Beta Chapter), 
women’s honorary fraternity in business edu- 
cation in the San Francisco Bay region, 
began the year with a luncheon meeting at 
the St. Francis Hotel. Plans for stimulating 
monthly meetings were discussed by Presi- 
dent Helen Canon of Oakland Technical 
High School, Oakland, California. Helen 
Dobbie, a member recently returned to 
civilian life after four years of service as a 
lieutenant commander in the WAVES, spoke 
at the November mecting on her experiences 
with in-service training of the Navy. 





Oakland, California. 


The Bay chapter of Theta Alpha Delta, 
now in its fifth year, consists of representa- 
tive women in business education in the Bay 
area. Officers of the organization for the 
present year are as follows: president, Helen 
Canon; vice-president, Kathleen Seagraves, 
Stockton Junior College, Stockton, Califor- 
nia; secretary, Mary Parks, San Jose High 
School, San Jose, California; treasurer, Lois 
Walker, Tamalpais High School, Mill Valley, 
California; parliamentarian and _ historian, 
Clara Brawthen, Merritt Business School, 











Pi Omega Pi Convention 


Pi Omega Pi, national honorary business 
education fraternity, held its tenth biennial 
convention in connection with the National 
Business Teachers Association meetings in 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 26 and 27. 

At the business meeting held Thursday, 
December 26, forty chapters were repre- 
sented, including chapters from both coasts 
—the newest chapter of Pi Omega Pi at 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and older chapters from the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
—and from the State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas, in the south and Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana, one of 
the chapters farthest north. About fifty 
student delegates were present, besides fac- 
ulty members and sponsors. Some chapters 
sent more than one student delegate to this 
meeting. Chapters having the most repre- 
sentatives at the meeting were Xi chapter at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, and Gamma chapter at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. All 
the national officers of the fraternity were 
present except the secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Ferro Bierstadt, who is in Korea with her 
husband, an officer in the occupation forces. 

The student delegates had their own ses- 
sion Friday morning, December 27, at which 
they reported on the activities of the chap- 
ters. Students expressed themselves as 
benefiting greatly from knowing what other 
chapters were doing. 

The banquet held Friday night, Decem- 
ber 27, was open to all members of Pi Omega 
Pi, and approximately 100 people attended. 
Paul A. Carlson of Psi chapter, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, gave 
the address of the evening, stressing the op- 
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portunities for Pi Omega Pi. New officers 
elected to serve for the next two years were 
announced at the banquet. They are as 
follows: president, Raymond White, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
vice-president, Arnold Schneider, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
secretary, Earl Clevenger, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; treasurer, 
George A. Wagoner, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; editor, E. Dana 
Gibson, New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico; organizer, Paul 
Muse, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; historian, Inez Ray 
Wells, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


The graduate fellowship award offered by 
Pi Omega Pi, national honorary business 
education fraternity, was awarded this year 
to M. Fred Tidwell. Announcement was 
made at the Pi Omega Pi meeting. 

This award is offered annually to any 
member of Pi Omega Pi who has done a 
year’s work beyond the Master’s degree. 
The award has not been made during the 
war years because there were no candidates. 
Local chapters nominate their members. 


Mr. Tidwell is a member of the chapter 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, where he taught before the war. 
During the war he served in the United 
States Navy, and since his discharge from 
the Navy he has been working toward his 
Doctor’s degree at Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. He is now in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, in charge 
of the commercial education department, 
but has just accepted a position in San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California. 
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The Case Against Shrinkage. (Released in 
1946.) This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires 
thirty-three and one third revolutions a minute and 
may be shown in ten minutes. It is one of a series of 
filmstrips distributed by the Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser to aid in the training of retail sales personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip uses cartoon characters and 
a detective story plot to hold interest. It first defines 
shrinkage and then shows how it can be prevented. 
Some of the points emphasized are (1) correct arrange- 
ment of understocks and counters, (2) treatment of 
easily soiled or damaged goods, (3) the need for checking 
prices both when goods are brought to the counter and 
on every sale, and (4) the importance of accurate weigh- 
ing, measuring, and use of the cash register. 

The sound portion of the film is followed by a photo 
quiz in which the audience turns detective to solve a 
series of pictured shrinkage “‘crimes.” 


Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education should find this visual aid help- 
ful. 


Sale. ‘The Case Against Shrinkage’ may be pur- 
chased from Syndicate Store Merchandiser, Inc., 79 
Madison Avenue, New York 14, New York. The selling 
price is $25. 


Wake Up and Give. (Released in 1940.) This isa 
35-mm., sound filmstrip that requires thurty-three and 
one third revolutions a minute and may be shown in 
seven and one half minutes. It is one of a series of 
seven filmstrips on modern retail salesmanship dis- 
tributed by the Dartnell Corporation to aid in the 
training of retail sales personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of what it takes to get ahead. The story centers around 
the experiences of a young, ambitious salesclerk, Tom 
Saunders, and his fiancee, Mary Logan. Some of the 
points dramatized are (1) what customers are entitled 
to expect when they trade in your store, (2) how to 
make them come back again and again, (3) the differ- 
ence between getting the customer’s interest and giving 
him your genuine interest, (4) the difference between 
getting the customer’s desire to buy and giving him 
your interest in helping him to buy, and (5) the differ- 
ence between trying to get action from the customer and 
giving him active assistance in making a satisfactory 
purchase. 

“Meeting Guides’ is the title of the manual which 
accompanies the filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the seven filmstrips 
and outlines questions that may be used after each 
filmstrip has been shown. 


Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education should find this visual aid both 
interesting and helpful. 


Sale. The complete kit of seven filmstrips on modern 
retail salesmanship may be purchased from the Dart- 
nell Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price for the complete 
kit is $70. The filmstrips are not sold separately. 
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Families Without Fear. This is a 35-mm., single- 
frame, sound filmstrip that may be shown in fifteen 
minutes. A record player that operates at thirty-three 
and one third revolutions a minute is required. One 
side of the record is the narration for this film (No. 5) 
and the other side is the narration for film No. 4 “Se- 
curity for Today and Tomorrow.” 


Summary. This filmstrip presents a dramatic descrip- 
tion of the meaning of Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance and the benefits provided for insured workers, 
their dependents, and their survivors. 


Recommended Use. Classes in general business, book- 
keeping, economics, and civics should find this visual 
aid helpful in explaining the functions of the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance. 


Rental. “Families Without Fear’? may be obtained 
without charge from Information Service Representa- 
tive, Social Security Board, 521 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Work of the Stock Exchange. This 16-mm. 
sound film, which is distributed by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, runs for sixteen minutes. Prints may be 
secured in color or in black and white. 


Summary. As an introduction “The Work of the 
Stock Exchange” points out that the essentials of pro- 
duction are land, labor, money, and management. The 
story of the film is based upon the activities of a cor- 
poration that results from the reorganization of a three- 
man partnership. The importance of bonds and stocks 
in this reorganization is pointed out. 

An important sequence of scenes deals with the steps 
that are involved in listing the new ownership securities 
of the corporation on a stock exchange. Essential in- 
formation for this purpose is presented by the manager 
to one of the officials of the company, who in turn pre- 
sents a formal application to the board of governors of 
the exchange. When the application is approved, some 
of the important regulations are enumerated and ex- 
plained. 

The step-by-step procedure of buying and selling 
shares of stock on the exchange is interestingly por- 
trayed. The activities of brokers, order clerks, floor 
clerks, and messengers, among others, are shown. 

This film was produced with the co-operation of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Recommended Use. ‘The Work of the Stock Ex- 
change” is recommended for use in classes in economics, 
consumer economic problems, business principles and 
management, and advanced bookkeeping on the high 
school level. It is also recommended for classes in in- 
troduction to business, economics, investments, and 
accounting in private business schools and in similar 
classes on the junior college level. 

Sale and Rental. This film may be purchased from 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a color 
print is $110; for a black and white print, $75. A 10 
per cent discount is allowed to educational institutions. 
For rental use contact your nearest film rental library. 
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Economic Geography 


By Staples and York 
Third Edition 





than a compilation of economic facts. 
The facts are woven together in an 
interesting pattern. The student is 
given the answers as to why certain 
geographic and economic facts are 
true. He sees the results of distribu- 
tion of economic wealth. He gets a 
clearer picture of the effects of 
climate, transportation, natural re- 
sources, and many other factors that 
go to make up our whole world pat- 
tern. 


If you adopt ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY today, it will continue to be 
up-to-date for a long time, because its 


ccinaeink Gl td 4 th You will get a real delight out of teaching 
ee a eee eee ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. Many 
changing political boundaries of the 


world. teachers have given their students a 








choice of books for supplementary read- 
ing and have found that they usually 
select ECONOMIC GEOGRAPIIY. 
This experience has led to the adoption 
of the book for basal class use. Try this 
experiment with your students, and they 


will tell you why they like this book. 








South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Consumer- Buyer and Distribution. 1946. 
A 42-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing 
two sections. Section 1 is entitled ““The Consumer in 
Our Society.”” Section 2 is entitled ‘“The Consumer 
Market.” It covers such topics as the economic system, 
competition, consumer aims and objectives, consumer 
education movement, purchasing power, consumer be- 
havior, buying motives, and satisfaction. Questions, 
problems, projects, and reading references are included. 
Price 25 cents; 15 cents a copy when purchased in lots 
of ten or more. Order from Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


Projected Visual Aids in Business Education. 
1946. By Clifford Ettinger; edited by Stephen J. 
Turille. A 40-page, printed, paper-bound booklet, 
Bulletin No. 40 of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. The advantages and 
disadvantages of various types of visual aids are pre- 
sented in detail. It includes a classified list of visual 
aids for business education that was assembled in 1945, 
a bibliography of research on visual aids, a tabulation 
of types of visual-aid equipment in schools, recom- 
mendations, and a general bibliography. Price 50 cents. 
Order from Dr. Paul Selby, Kirksville State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


The Successful Secretary. 1946. By Margaret 
Pratt. A 144-page, printed, cloth-bound book that 
presents a nontechnical, semifiction approach to the 
vocation of a secretary. It is written especially for girls 
who hope to become secretaries. Part 1 covers basic 
training. It discusses the duties of the average secretary, 
and gives definite suggestions about getting experience, 
preparing for interviews, and holding a job. Suggestions 
are included for earning promotions. Part 2 consists of 
reports on personal interviews with seven secretaries. 
These secretaries are Mary Davis, secretary to Lowell 
Thomas; Holly Draper, secretary to Theresa Helburn; 
Marion Lacey, secretary to Douglas Lurton; Gertrude 
Macy, secretary to Katherine Cornell; Margaret 
Richards, secretary to John Gregg; Frances Schooner, 
secretary to Samuel Pryor, Jr.; and Malvina Thompson, 
secretary to Eleanor Roosevelt. Part 3 consists of a 
series of questions and answers. Price $2.00. Order from 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., New York, New York. 


OF NEW LITERATURE 











Why We Need to Work Together. 1946. A 28- 
page, printed, illustrated, paper-bound booklet which 
suggests a plan for consumer and retailer co-operation. 
It shows in a simple manner how their problems are 
mutual. Copies available without charge. Order from 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York 18, New York. 


How to Find and Apply for a Job. 1947. By 
R. G. Walters. An 84-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let that was written by a man who has had many years 
of experience in guidance, placement, and follow-up 
work. This experience has enabled him to discover the 
difficulties of young people in applying for their first 
job. This book is divided into five parts, dealing with 
“Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating Vacan- 
cies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,” ‘The 
Interview,” and ‘Filling Out the Application Blank.” 
It is very specific in its presentation with many pictures, 
examples of the proper method, and illustrations of 
letters and application blanks. List price 60 cents. 
Order from South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Business Education—The Door to the New 
Frontier. 1946. A 37-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet containing a report of a study of business edu- 
cation in Seattle, Washington. This report was pre- 
pared by a joint committee composed of representatives 
from the Seattle chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, the Seattle public schools, and the 
University of Washington. The report starts out with a 
list of twelve recommendations based upon the study. 
These recommendations cover such points as the pur- 
chase of new equipment for the schools, accepting com- 
mercial credits for college entrance, revising the 
curriculum, adding the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
in public schools, expansion of courses, co-operation 
with business, awarding of certificates of proficiency, 
and the appointment of a supervisor. Besdides a de- 
tailed study of the needed changes, there is a compre- 
hensive survey supporting the request for various 
types of equipment. A few copies are still available 
while they last. Price $1.00. Order from Verner L. 
Dotson, West Seattle High School, Seattle 6, Wash- 
ington. 





Cincinnati New York 





ADVANCED SPEED TYPING by Tidwell 
For a Refresher, Speed-Up, or Advanced Special Course 


Schools are ordering this book every day and are getting phenonenal results, as indicated by the following verbatim quota- 
tion: “Your examination copy of ADVANCED SPEED TYPING arrived; | tried it out on one of my students, a woman of middle 
age. Within ten days her speed changed from forty-five words a minute with twelve errors to sixty-four words a minute with three 
errors on a ten-minute test. Enclosed is an order for this book.” 


Seventy-two page, paper-bound book, list price 56 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

(Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Third Edition — By Loso and Agnew 


and correlate the information, knowledge, and skill 

obtained from other courses. SECRETARIAL OFFICE 

os not only performs these tasks but also Anatiabite with 
includes additional information and training not in- 

cluded in other courses. It is packed full of helpful ¢ Workbook 
information that makes the book valuable as a ref- 
erence book in school and on the job. 


Every school needs a final course that will integrate 


e Tests 

° Filing Set 
Attention is given to taking dictation, transcribing, 
composing letters, handling mail, typing, handling 
callers, filing, transportation, and all other regular SECRETARIAL OFFICE 


office work. There is a comprehensive reference PRACTICE covers the fun- 
section. 


e Teachers’ manual 


damental office duties that 


With SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE you can are commonly performed 
obtain a workbook, a series of tests, and an optional by secretaries and office 
filing set. clerks. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Plain English 


Son: ‘Dad, I just seen... .”’ 

Dad: ‘Son, where is your grammar?” 
Son: “That’s what I’m trying to tell ya. 
her at the barber’s getting her hair bobbed.” 

e e« @ 
Fairy Seats 


I just seen 


Freddy: “Say, Jimmy, do you know what fairies sit 
on?” 
Jimmy: “Sure. Fairy tales.”’ 
e e@ 
Prepared 


The book salesman knocked at the door of Mr. 
Jones’s house. 

“Nothing today,” said Mrs. Jones, firmly. 

“But, madam,” he insisted, “I have something here 
that is bound to interest you. It is a book entitled “The 
Husband’s Friend, or Five Hundred Reasons for Stay- 
ing Out Late.’ ”’ 

“What makes you think that book would interest 
me?’’ asked Mrs. Jones angrily. 

“Well,” said the salesman, “I sold a copy to your 
husband this morning.” 


’ 


* *- . 
Horticultural 


Mrs. Newrich was fond of flowers and especially liked 
the salvia, but she was not very reliable in getting the 
names right. She was giving directions to her gardner: 
“On this side of the walk,” she said, “‘I want you to put 
out some salivas. Now what would you suggest for the 
other?” 

“Well, madam,’ answered the gardner solemnly, 
‘“‘maybe it would be a good idea to put some spittoonias 
there.”’ 

e e@ e@ 


Modern Grammar 
Charlie: ‘‘Do you have any trouble using shall and 
will the right way?” 
Joe: “T’ll say not! 
say ‘I will.’”’ 


My wife says, ‘You shall,’ and I 
eee 
Try It on the Horse 


A farm hand took his girl for a buggy ride and nine 
miles out in the country the horse dropped dead. 

“Oh, dear,’’ sighed the girl, ‘‘and I’m so tired!’’ 

‘‘Suppose I give you a nice kiss,” said the farm hand. 
“That will put life in you.” 

“In that case,” said the girl, “‘you’d better kiss the 
horse.”’ 

e ee e 


The Traveler 


Information clerk: “Madam, this 
Omaha and points West.” 

Madam: “Young man, I want a train to Oshkosh, 
and I don’t care which way it points.”’ 


train goes to 
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Meow 


Mrs. Uppity: “I’ve had the same terrible dream the 
last two nights. I dreamt that all the animals that 
went to make up my furs were standing around my 
bed.” 

Mrs. Wouldbe: “How silly to let a few alley cats 
frighten you.” 

e ¢@ e@ 
Exasperation 


First Wife: ‘‘Does your husband talk in his sleep?’’ 
Second Wife: “No, and it’s terribly exasperating 
He just grins.” 
ee @ e 


And Clarence Drove 


Lady (to temporary chauffeur): 
is your name?” 

“‘Clarence, madam.” 

“Yes, but I am not in the habit of calling my chauffeur 
by his Christian name. What is your surname?”’ 

“Darling, madam.” 

“Drive on, Clarence.” 

e @¢ e 


Interested 


“By the way, what 


Mrs. Jones was taken by a friend to her first sym- 
phony concert. She sat very silent during the first item 
on the program, and at the end whispered to her com- 
panion: ‘‘What’s that book the conductor keeps look- 
ing at?” 

“Oh, that’s the score of the overture,’’ replied her 
friend. 

“Really!” she cried, ‘‘Who’s winning?”’ 

e ee 


Aged 


A young man from the corn belt who was enlisting in 
the Navy was asked his birthday. 

“T dunno,” said the youth. ‘‘Ma never told me.” 

He bright2ned, ‘But I’m 32 years old,” he added. 
‘“‘Ma told me once how old I was, and the rest was easy 
I added a year every plowing.” 

“‘When did you add the year,” asked the recruiting 
officer, ‘‘at spring or fall plowing?”’ 

The candidate scratched his head. ‘Why dern it 
all,” he said, “that explains it. I thought I was getting 


old too fast.” 
e ee 


These Women Drivers 


Doctor: ““Why do you have BF7652 tattooed on 
your back?” 
Patient: ‘That isn’t tattooed, Doctor, that’s where 


my wife ran into me when I was opening the garage 
doors.” 
ee @ @ 


That’s No Joke 


Policeman (to pedestrian just struck by a hit-and- 
run driver): “Did you get his number?” 
Victim: “‘No, but I’d know his laugh anywhere.” 
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NEW SECRETARIAL FILMS 


Sound-and-color motion pictures 


Dr. poe L. Agnew, Educational Collaborator 
Coauthor of SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


is? 





THE SECRETARY'S DAY 


Just what is the work of a secretary? 
This film answers that question, showing 
the responsibilities and duties of a secre- 
tary during a typical day. 





THE SECRETARY TAKES DICTATION 


In an actual office situation, the skills 
and consequent responsibilities of a 
secretary taking dictation are compared 
with those of a stenographer. 





THE SECRETARY TRANSCRIBES 


This film follows a secretary through the 
transcription of a day’s notes, depicting 
general skills of transcription organiza- 
tion, as well as detailed techniques. 





All CORONET 16-mm. motion pictures are produced in color and the majority 
are available in a choice of color or black and white. The price is $75 a reel in 
color and $45 a reel in black and white. Orders or requests for preview prints 
or additional information should be directed to CORONET Instructional Films. 
For rental of these films contact your regular rental library. 


WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Teacher of commercial subjects desires position. Has 
20 years of experience. Graduate of Tufts College. Can 
teach bookkeeping, Pitman shorthand, commercial law, 
typewriting, and business English. Can furnish excellent 
references as to character, experience, ability, and in- 
tegrity. Address, No. 77. 


A schoolman, qualified by nature, training, and ex- 
perience, is available for part-time employment in 
management, promotion, solicitation, or instruction of 
commercial education. Address, No. 78. 


A schoolman, with 25 years of successful experience 
in all phases of commercial education, will accept part- 
time employment with some progressive institution at 
reduced compensation to demonstrate merits of new 
and original approach to business courses. Address, 
Patrick Jart, c/o Post Office Box 21. Laure!, Maryland. 


Man, 45, A-1 instructor in accounting and allied sub- 
jects, contemplates change in position. Desires to teach 
accounting in college or first-class business school. Has 
B. S. degree and has completed graduate work. Loca- 
tional preference North Central states. Address, No. 79. 


Married man, veteran, with B.S. in economics and 
M.S. in education desires position. Holds Pennsylvania 
certificate and has had 14 years’ teaching experience. 
Qualified to teach all commercial subjects and social 
studies. Please state duties, salary, and other details in 
first inquiry. Address, No. 84. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Southern business school, with daily attendance of 
250 or more students, desires to employ an advanced ac- 


1948 Joint Yearbook Staff Seeks Help 


’ 


The 1948 American Business Education 
Yearbook, published jointly by the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association and the 
National Business ‘Teachers Association, 
will be devoted to physical layout, equip- 
ment, and supplies for the business educa- 
tion department. Members of the Yearbook 
staff know there are many business educators 
throughout the country who have developed 
fine plans for new business department lay- 
outs in the past and for the future. They 
also know that many educators have created 
new designs for typewriting tables, book- 
keeping desks, and other business depart- 
ment equipment. Since they are anxious to 
put into the hands of all teachers and ad- 
ministrators of business education through- 
out the country the best materials available, 
the members of the Yearbook staff are 
urging every person who has plans, blue- 
prints, pictures, and diagrams to get in 
touch with the editor. Just drop a note to 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey State 
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counting instructor or someone to serve as assistant 
manager. Salary in keeping with education experience, 
ability, and personality. Opportunity for advancement, 
Address, No. 85. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy business or secretarial school in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, or inland California. 
School must have excellent reputation, equipment, and 
income-producing possibilities. Address, No. 80. 





WANTED: To buy a business school. Two New En¢- 
landers prefer school of at least 100 students. Write all 
details in first letter. Address, No. 83. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college located in southern 
California. Is an old, established, modern business 
school. Capacity 200 day students and 400 night students. 
Has 4 teachers, 31 practically new typewriters, and 10 
other office and business machines. Grossed better than 
$30,000 in 1946. Price $20,000, $10,000 cash to business 
college experienced purchaser and balance in terms. 
Address, No. 81. 


FOR SALE: Small secretarial school located in a city 
of about 45,000 and surrounded by several smaller com- 
munities. Fine opportunity if pushed. Approved for 
GI training. Address, No. 82. 


FOR SALE: Small, well-established secretarial studio 
in capital district, New York State. Price $1,200. Excel- 
lent opportunity for retired commercial teacher. Will 
write particulars on request. Address, Helen A. Miller’s 
Secretarial Studio, Weed Building, Troy, New York. 








Teachers College, Paterson 3, New Jersey. 
Dr. Freeman will get in touch with you 
immediately. 

The Yearbook will be divided into four 
parts: planning the business department 
rooms, equipment for the business depart- 
ment, supplies for the business department, 
and teaching aids for the business depart- 
ment. Part 1 will be illustrated by blue- 
prints, drawings, pictures, and diagrams for 
various types of classrooms. Part 2 will be 
illustrated with blueprints, drawings, pic- 
tures, and diagrams with information about 
costs, sources of supply, quantities needed, 
and specifications. Part 3 will be supple- 
mented with information in regard to costs, 
sources of supply, quantities needed, and 
specifications for various courses. Part 4, 
devoted to teaching aids, will contain infor- 
mation pertaining to supplementary ma- 
terials, audio-visual aids, textbooks, work- 
books, tests, and projects for various types 


of courses. 
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U. B. E. A. Journal 


U. B. E. A. Journal is the title selected by 
the executive board of the United Business 
Education Association for its monthly maga- 
zine which will begin publication early this 
year. The first issue of the Journal should 
reach the members of the organization during 
the month of March. The United Business 
Education Association plans to make its 
journal a full-fledged business education 
magazine covering all phases of the field. 


Dr. J. Frank Dame, director of business 
teacher training, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, has been named 
editor of the Journal. Dr. Dame is coauthor 
of Prognosis, Guidance, and Placement in 
Business Education and the author of many 
popular articles in his field. He has had ex- 
perience in supervision and secondary edu- 
cation in addition to his more recent work in 
business teacher-training institutions. He is 
a member of the executive committee of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
and is active in other professional groups. 

Dr. Dame will be assisted in his editorial 
duties by a staff of specialists in each of the 
following divisions: stenography and type- 


Basic Typewriting | 


Drills 


A book of selective drills for special purposes 
—for both beginning and advanced students. 


By 
Ss. J. WANOUS 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a 
printed paper-bound book of 62 pages 
designed for supplementary work for 
either beginning or advanced students. 
The column at the right provides an al- 
phabetic classification of the various 
types of drills. These drills are designed 
for (a) developing speed, (b) correcting 
habitual errors, and (c) correcting bad 
habits and developing correct habits. 
With each set of drills the student is told 
clearly the purpose of the drill and what 


he must do to improve his technique. 


writing, bookkeeping and accounting, gen- 
eral clerical occupations, and distributive 
occupations. For manuscripts the editors 
will draw on outstanding classroom teachers, 
supervisors, and leaders in business. Space 
in the new magazine will be devoted to the 
U. B. E. A. activities, such as the Future 
Business Leaders of America clubs, the test- 
ing program, and national headquarters 
notes. 

In addition to the Journal, members of the 
organization will receive the spring and sum- 
mer issues of the National Business Education 
Quarterly. Frances E. Merrill, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, is issue editor 
for the spring Quarterly, which will be de- 
voted to guidance, placement, and follow-up 
in business education. Dr. Paul Muse, State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, is issue 
editor for the summer Quarterly, which will 
be devoted to research in business education. 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, is general 
editor of the Quarterly. Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, is president of the 
United Business Education Association. 


List of Drills 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 
Alphabetical Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 
Balanced-Hand Phrases 
Balanced-Hand Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Sequences 
Balanced-Hand Words 
Commonly Misspelled Words 
Confusing Words 

Difficult Reaches 

Difficult Stroking Combinations 
Figures and Symbols 
Finger Strengthening 

Golf Games 

H Hyphen Key 

Key Banks 

Location of Keys 

Long Words 

Marginal Release 

Margins 

One-Hand Phrases 
One-Hand Sequences 
One-Hand Words 
Paragraph Indentions 
Problem Typing 
Progressive Sentences 
Repeated Letters 








Returning the Carriage 





Rhythm 
Shifting for Capital Letters 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Skill-Building Game 
Spacing 
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Consumer Education 
(Continued from page 247) 


kind of insurance one could get was against 
«a premature death. Even before the 1930’s 
social security resolved itself into (1) work- 
men’s compensation, (2) private charity, and 
(3) local and state relief, and not much of 
that. The Lynds found that in Middletown 
in 1925 “the ratio of public poor relief ex- 
penditures from tax sources to the private 
community fund budget was one to eight. 
Nobody in Middletown in 1925 dreamed of 
the extravagant possibility that within 
seven years tax relief would aggregate three 
times the entire community fund budget, and 
that by 1935 the relief program of the Federal 
Government would soar to unprecedented 
expenditures of billions of dollars.”* So ob- 
solete was the idea of social security by 
private charity that such news items in the 
Middletown press as “Girls in High School 
Bake Cookies for Red Cross Relief’? began 
to look a bit silly. 

The majority of youth in a Maryland 
study in 1938 believed that the Federal 
Government should assume responsibility of 
relief for needy unemployment and that it 
should be for labor performed and not as a 
grant. 

If consumer education should include the 
study and the changing concepts with rela- 
tion to national economic and social condi- 
tions, how is it best taught? There are many 
more such issues; some are new, others old. 
I have attempted in raising these issues to 
take an impartial point of view and to refrain 
from even suggesting an answer to any one 
of the problems. I am not so much concerned 
with the exact issues as I am with the nature 
of the issues and the part consumer educa- 
tion, especially that for which the business 
department in the schools assumes responsi- 
bility, must play. Let us study the changing 
economic pattern of our country and keep 
abreast of the problems that are presented. 

‘Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown: A 


Study in Contemporary American Culture (New York, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929). 


Why Study Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 249) 


days, Christmas holidays, and vacations. 

Not everybody can be a success as a 
stenographer. There are many thousands of 
boys and girls who complete a high school 
stenographic course and then go into jobs 
and positions where they use none of their 
shorthand. There sometimes are not enough 
stenographic positions to go around. 

There are many thousands who, even 
though they study stenography and complete 
the course, will never make a success of it 
because of personality weaknesses. Many 
young people are taking stenographic courses 
because fond mothers insist on it. If a girl 
completes a stenographic course and obtains 
a good position as ‘a stenographer, some 
neighbor, regardless of his daughter’s natural 
aptitude, ability, temperament, and dispo- 
sition, insists upon his daughter’s taking the 
stenographic course. These students barely 
complete the course, or are just average, 
and they do not succeed in business. Many 
of our problems would be solved if parents 
were made to realize that stenography is not 
necessarily the best vocation for their young 
daughters; that there are other vocations, 
just as promising, particularly from a finan- 
cial point of view; that, unless they possess 
certain necessary qualifications, few stenog- 
raphers reach the pinnacle of success to 
which so many aspire. 

In later life a student may become an 
officer in a club, in a society, in an associa- 
tion, or in a lodge. A knowledge of salesman- 
ship will enable him to accomplish the aims 
and purposes of the organization with the 
whole-hearted support and enthusiasm of the 
membership. 

A student will gain other valuable experi- 
ence in selling. He will learn the value of 
merchandise and he will not only learn how 
to sell, but also equally important, how to 
buy. He will appreciate the value of a dollar 
—the easy money of war times has caused 
many people to lose respect for a dollar. 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 
by R. G. WALTERS 


This is a new 1947 book that will satisfy the needs of thousands of students. 
made available to the students. It consists of 84 pages and sells at a list price of 60 cents. The book deals with “Preparing a Per- 
sonal Inventory,” ‘Locating Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,” “The Interview,” and “Filling out the Application 
Blank.” It is clearly presented with pictures, examples, and samples of letters of application and application blanks. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


It is printed inexpensively so that it can be easily 
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